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FINANCIAL  APPEAL 


To  carry  otit  its  educational  work  for  the  current  year,  Charities 
Publication  Committee  needs  (above  receipts  from  business  and 
other  sources)  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($  J  5,000) : — 

CO-OPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS 
One  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers  to  the  magazine  became 
co-operators  in  the  educational  work  of  the  committee  by  paying 
SiO  each  in  J 908-09.  This  body  of  subscribers  is  giving  national 
and  democratic  backing  to  the  non-commercial  work  of  the  commit- 
tee.  We  look  for  300  co-operating  subscribers  in  ^9^0. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 
We  need  contributors  in  sums  of  from  $25  to  $t,000  to  cover 
the  balance  ($12,000)  of  our  educational  outlay  this  year.  It  is 
through  the  sustained  and  generous  support  of  contributors  to 
this  fund  that  the  educational  work  of  the  committee  has  developed 
beyond  the  limitations  of  advertising  and  subscription  receipts. 
This  development  has  been  demonstrably  practical  and  effective. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 
Charities  Publication  Committee  is  in  position  to  administer 
an  endowment  fund  to  place  its  educational  work  on  a  permanent 
basis.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  opportunities  for  a  large  gift 
to  bespeak  such  imagination,  provoke  such  co-operation  and  exert 
so  practical  an  influence  for  the  well-being  of  America. 

CHECKS 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Frank  Tacker,  treastirer,  Charities 
Publication  Committee,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York. 
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"THE  SURVEY" 

These  arc  developmental  years  for  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee; for  they  are  developmental  years  in  the  social  life  of  America 
generally — years  in  which  industry,  medicine,  law,  the  church,  our 
schemes  of  cultural  institutions  and  our  national  resources  are  being 
re-judged  and  readjusted  on  the  broad  basis  of  their  effective  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  well-being.  Some  of  the  foremost  men 
in  every  field  of  interest  are  endeavoring  to  bring  the  full  strength 
of  their  cities  or  their  callings  abreast  of  the  common  movement* 

With  the  likelihood  of  general  prosperity  ahead,  we  are  eager 
for  resources  which  will  enable  us  the  more  fully  to  do  our  part  at 
this  juncture,  to  extend  the  magazine  and  to  carry  forward  the 
educational  work  of  the  committee  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
THE  SURVEY  seems  to  respond  to  every  ounce  of  energy  we  can 
put  into  it. 

During  the  publication  year  ^ 908-09,  5,000  new  subscribers 
were  added  to  our  subscription  lists,  the  net  gain  very  nearly  equal- 
ling the  total  gain  of  the  year  before.  In  the  issues  of  January, 
February  and  March,  we  published  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  which  gave  a  new  standing  to  the  magazine  and  new  vigor 
to  that  concept  of  social  work,  which  is  beginning  to  pass  current 
among  the  general  public.  This  widespread  interest  we  made 
prize  of  in  April,  when  we  relinquished  our  old  title,  ^^Charities  and 
The  Commons,**  for  our  new  one — THE  SURVEY — which  is  gain- 
ing for  us  a  readier  hearing  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  statement  is  issued  at  the  close  of  the  first  twelve  months  under 
the  new  name. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  called  by  the  '^American  Magazine  ** 
**  the  most  significant  piece  of  investigation  the  country  has  seen.'* 
It  dives  deep,**  said   CoIIier*s  "Weekly,**  **  into  the  lives  of  ^mmon 
men.**    "Its  buirs  eye  accuracy  and  manifest  fairness,**  said  the 
Chicago  **  Evening  Post,**  "hit  this  city  as  well  as  they  do  Pittsburgh.*' 
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This  survey  was  initiated  by  Charities  Pablication  Committee, 
carried  on  under  appropriations  granted  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  co-operated  in  by  an  increasing  number  of  Pittsburghers 
as  the  work  progressed. 

The  idea  was  to  enlist  a  staff  of  experts  who  could  focus  the 
social  and  sanitary  experience  of  a  score  of  American  cities  upon  one, 
and  thus  gauge  national  tendencies.  In  this  sense  it  was  a  demon- 
stration in  social  economy,  made  comprehensible  against  the  graphic 
background  of  a  single  city*  It  crystallized  the  standards  and 
spirit  of  the  magazine,  and  helped  make  clear  the  way  for  its  large 
future  work.  "We  have  neither  the  funds,  the  staff,  nor  the  obliga- 
tion to  undertake  similar  comprehensive  surveys  in  other  cities; 
that  is  work  for  agencies  with  greater  resources  and  leisure.  But 
by  co-operating  with  those  who  live  close  to  the  facts  of  life  in  a 
hundred  centers,  by  interpreting  and  criticising  the  legislation  and 
civic  movements  of  the  states.  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 
by  giving  immediate,  intelligible  and  convincing  present^ion  to 
the  special  investigations  and  routine  observation  of  the  social 
workers  of  the  country,  and  especially  by  the  development  of  a 
flexible  staff  which  can  get  at  facts  quickly  and  can  write,  our  plan 
is  to  nationalize  our  Pittsburgh  work,  to  make  a  current,  stirring, 
sane,  American  survey.  In  so  far  as  we  reckon  negatively  with 
wrongful  laws,  weak  character,  bitterness,  bad  housing,  foul  water, 
long  hours,  pale  joys,  low  wages,  and  the  like,  we  may  help  positively 
in  making  justice,  charity,  brotherhood,  health,  the  common  welfare, 
democracy,  to  become  words,  all  of  them,  which  shall  in  new  ways 
march  through  the  hearts  of  men.*' 

Constructively,  we  may  well  be  a  means  for  drawing  together 
into  a  current  fund  of  working  experience,  the  contributions 
which  physicians,  engineers,  social  workers,  lawyers,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  ministers,  sanitarians,  educators  and  journal- 
ists are  making  today,  as  never  before,  to  the  practice  of  industry 
and  the  conservation  of  life  and  gladness.  We  have  reached  the 
stage  of  democratic  and  co-operative  effort  in  well-doing.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  people  will  show  less  native 
vigor  in  social  than  in  mechanical  invention. 

THE  SURVEY  can  become  the  trade  journal  in  this  field. 


WORK  OF  INTERPRETATION 
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In  the  old  time,  men  left  the  market  squares  and  gathered 
apart  in  a  **  retreat*'  there  in  secltision  from  the  currents  of  life, 
to  reflect  on  how  humanity  was  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 
Today  stich  a  conference,  said  a  social  worker,  might  be  held,  btit 
it  would  be  called  an  advance  and  not  a  retreat;  its  members  would 
go  out  into  the  currents  of  life;  they  would  have  to  deal  with  what 
is  dynamic,  regenerating,  constructive  in  the  social  order.  So 
with  a  staff  and  plan  such  as  that  of  THE  SURVEY:  our  work 
should  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  old  time  academic 
** review**  as  such  an  advance**  would  bear  to  the  old  time 
retreat.** 


WORK  OF  INTERPRETATION 


To  get  at  the  facts  of  social  conditions,  and  to  put  those  facts 
before  the  public  in  ways  that  will  count. 

— These  are  the  stated  purposes  of  Charities  Publication 
Committee  and  the  chief  purposes  of  the  main  agency 
through  which  the  committee  works — ^THE  SURVEif 
magazine* 

To  extend  this  work; — to  increase  the  precision  and  promptness 
with  which  we  find  and  publish  facts; — to  increase  the  number  of 
readers  who  make  use  of  these  facts  and  to  get  them  before  those 
who  are  not  readers. 

— This  is  the  work  which  justifies  the  committee  in  an 
appeal  for  an  educational  fund  beyond  the  commercial  re- 
ceipts of  a  smallt  if  growing  circulation;  and  justifies  its 
appeal  for  an  endowment  fund  which,  when  the  magazine 
proper  has  become  self-supporting,  will  supply  a  foundation 
for  its  non-commercial  work  in  education  and  publicity. 

Let  us  look  at  the  field  in  which  Charities  Publication  Committee 
is  operating. 

With  million  dollar  trust  funds  for  the  study  and  improvement 
of  living  conditions,  with  endowed  schools  of  philanthropy,  with  great 
universities  establishing  chairs  of  public  health,  social  legislation 
and  practical  economics,  with  governmental  commissions  on  im-  ' 
migration,  labor,  women  and  children  in  industry,  etc.;  with  the 
federal  census  itself  gathering  vast  stores  of  facts,  it  would  seem  that 
the  first  purpose  of  the  committee  were  better  served  elsewhere. 

Similarly,  with  the  popular  magazines  now  publishing  articles 
on  tuberculosis,  housing,  women  in  industry,  child-helping  and  the 
like — subjects  which  would  not  have  commanded  their  interest  ten 
years  ago;  and  with  the  newspapers  handling  civic  reform  and  prac- 
tical economics  as  good  **copy** — it  would  seem  that  the  second 
stated  purpose  of  the  committee  were  better  served  elsewhere. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  very  developments,  which  this  maga- 
zine has  not  been  without  its  influence  in  moulding  and  bringing 
about,  have  increased  its  opportunity  for  usefulness  many  fold. 
Out  of  every  hundred  readers  of  a  popular  magazine  who  want  one 
housing  article  a  year,  there  are  two  today  (it  will  be  three  tomorrow) 
who  have  a  consecutive  interest  in  housing  throughout  the  year; 
so  with  tuberculosis,  so  with  factory  legislation,  so  with  neighbor- 
hood work.  Those  two  and  more  readers  THE  SURVEY  is  printed 
to  serve.  Moreover,  most  people  are  too  busy  to  digest  all  of  the 
copious  reports  published  on  sanitation,  labor,  charitable  relief 
and  the  like.  We  should  be  able  through  THE  SURVEY,  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  forward. 

THE  SURVEY  should  serve: 

a.  As  interpreter  of  inter-related  social  movements — the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  charity  organization,  housing 
reform,  civic  improvement,  etc. 

b.  As  interpreter  of  civic  and  social  advances  in  every 
part  of  the  country  to  every  other  part. 

c.  As  interpreter  of  different  groups  in  society  to  each 
other. 

d.  As  interpreter  of  the  social  work  of  the  several 
professions  to  each  other. 

e.  As  interpreter  of  social  invention  in  industry. 

f.  As  interpreter  of  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
industrial  relations  and  conditions. 

g.  As  interpreter  of  social  research. 

h.  As  interpreter  and  advocate  of  reform  and  social 
advance,  where  none  other  exists. 

i.  As  quick  investigator  and  interpreter  of  the  facts  of 
living  conditions  while  they  are  in  process  rather  than  after 
they  have  happened. 


The  contents  of  THE  SURVEY  can  be  compared  to  the  crystals 
in  a  lens.    On  the  one  side  are  the  conditions  which  the  public  should 
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know  abottt;  on  the  other  the  public  which  should  know  about  the 
conditions.  Leaving  for  a  moment  the  questions  of  investigation 
and  criticism  which  enter  into  the  work  of  gathering  facts,  let  us 
note  the  avenues  through  which  the  committee  can  reach  the  public. 
Its  first  method  must  necessarily  be  publicity.  To  effect  it,  we 
handle  everything  from  a  **  filler  an  inch  long  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
to  a  thick  volume  bristling  with  statistics.  Our  chief  reliance  is 
our  weekly  periodical.   The  ends  we  set  for  ourselves  are  these: 

To  reach  the  largest  number  of  readers. 

(5,000  new  subscribers  were  added  to  out  list  in  I90S-09,  Sec 
Qrcolation,  page  42.) 

Through  the  press,  to  reach  much  larger  audiences  than 

those  who  will  subscribe  to  such  a  periodical. 

(100  leading  newspapers  publish  a  weekly  article  sent  o«t  by 
THE  SURVEY.  Press  sheets,  news  letters,  etc.,  are  sent  out  to 
newspapers  throaghotit  the  country;  see  Press  Service,  page  43.) 

To  assist  the  circulation  of  books  and  lengthier  re- 
ports in  this  field. 

(7547  volumes  were  in  1908-09  distributed  through  the  book  de- 
partment of  THE  SURVEY;  sec  Book  Publishing,  page  51.) 

To  make  effective  use  of  such  avenues  of  publicity,  we  must 
employ  such  graphic  methods  and  clear  language  as  will  lay  hold  of 
the  attention,  carry  conviction,  and  become  a  part  of  the  reader's 
working  fund  of  facts  and  ideas.  Here  THE  SURVEY  serves  a 
different  function  from  that  of  the  daily  newspaper  or  of  the  popular 
magazine;  yet  our  methods,  to  be  effective,  must  increasingly  be 
those  of  the  editors  who  in  the  past  two  decades  have  improved  the 
technique  of  interesting  the  vast  numbers  of  men  that  under  demo- 
cratic conditions  have  become  readers.  THE  SURVEY  serves  a 
different  function  from  the  annual  report  or  the  statistical  mono- 
graph; our  methods  to  be  effective,  must  increasingly  include 
photographs,  charts,  diagrams,  human  stories  and  those  dramatic 
contrasts  and  developments  which  in  their  portrayal,  grip  the  brain. 

"With  these  methods  in  mind  for  putting  the  facts  of  social 
conditions  before  the  public  in  ways  that  will  count,  we  can  take 
stock  as  to  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  getting  at  the  facts  themselves 
and  can  well  look  more  carefully  at  the  work  of  interpretation  which 
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we  have  undertaken — estimating  both  its  limitations  and  its  pos- 
sibilities, and  bearing  in  mind  that  if  we  are  to  attempt  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, we  mtjst  have  funds  and  staff  to  meet  them. 
To  take  up  each  of  the  headings  cited  in  turn: 

THE  TREND  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM 

a.    As  interpretef  of  inter-f elated  social  movements/* 

Most  social  workers  are  specialists  in  their  own  lines,  but 
general  readers  when  it  comes  to  other  social  work.  Here  it  is  that 
THE  SURVEY  should  give  a  common  knowledge  of  the  whole  trend 
of  social  reform  to  those  who  are  participating  in  some  particular 
field,  no  less  than  to  those  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  generally 
interested* 

Within  the  month  after  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  Washington,  we  published  running  summaries 
and  reviews  of  the  sectional  meetings  at  which  the  leading 
experts  of  the  world  discussed  the  technical  and  lay-prob- 
lems embraced  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement;  together 
with  the  paper  by  Dr*  Arthur  Newsholme,  medical  officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  England  which  summed  up 
the  drift  of  preventive  measures  for  the  immediate  future* 

Through  Dr*  Katharine  Bement  Davis  who  was  on  the 
ground,  we  reviewed  the  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Messina* 

The  Wfiite  House  Conference  which  mobilized  the  forces 
throughout  the  country  for  the  protection  of  childhood; 
the  Atlantic  City  meetings  at  which  the  problems  of  work 
ingmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liability  were  dis- 
cussed by  insurance  experts,  economists,  employers  and  at- 
torneys; the  convention  of  the  National  Consumers*  League 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  focus  the  policy  of  this 
interstate  organization  for  the  next  ten  years  on  the  pro- 
motion of  minimum  wage  boards  and  the  half-time  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  above  the  child  labor  age  limit; 
the  meetings  at  Washington  at  which  a  national  committee 
was  organized  to  further  the  development  of  town  planning 
throughout  the  country — ^these  are  examples  of  notable 
gatherings  throughout  the  year  which  were  quickly  reported 
in  the  magazine. 

It  is  the  comment,  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
consecutive  work  of  these  and  similar  organizations  which 
take  up  a  large  part  of  the  weekly  forms  of  THE  SURVEY. 


JANE  ADDAMS 

Hull  House,  Chicago ;  President,   National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction 
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Every  one  of  them  co-operates  in  making  its  pages  aathori- 
tative  and  timely:  it  in  turn  serves  them  all. 

MAKING  SOCIAL  ADVANCE  NATIONAL 

b.  **  As  interpreter  of  civic  and  social  advances  in  every  part  of  the  cottntr y  to 
every  other  part/^ 

Local  self-government,  both  in  states  and  cities,  enables  the 
American  people  to  experiment  as  no  other  nation  both  in  laws 
and  in  methods  of  doing  things.  At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of 
cities  lag  behind  to  their  own  sore  cost,  when  a  little  information 
as  to  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  a  given  line  would  set  them 
right;  states  lag  behind  in  protective  legislation  and  put  their  own 
progressive  manufacturers  and  manufacturers  in  more  progressive 
states  at  a  disadvantage.  The  challenge  is  to  see  that,  while 
self-government  is  unimpaired,  social  advance  shall  be  broadly 
national. 

CIVIC  ADVANCES 

There  have  been  marked  advances  in  self-knowledge  on 
the  part  of  three  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  within 
the  past  year.  There  has  been  that  splendid  conception 
of  a  future  Chicago,  embodied  in  the  Bumham  plans  and 
Guerin  drawings,  costing  the  Commercial  Club  $  J  00,000 
to  formulate,  and  setting  new  standards  ahead  for  the 
beauty  and  structural  grace  of  a  municipality  of  the  first 
class.  There  has  been  the  intensive  and  careful  work  of 
the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Commission  of  Boston  in  its 
study  of  streets,  docks,  squares  and  traction.  And  there 
has  been  the  inexorable  linking  of  civic  with  industrial 
problems  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey.  These  plans  and  findings  THE  SURVEY  has  im- 
mediately set  forth  or  reviewed. 

The  planks  and  working  schemes  of  the  Boston-J9I5 
movement  (which  sets  a  date  ahead  for  a  general  civic 
account-taking  and  proposes  an  exhibition  of  the  city  it- 
self); the  Grand  Rapids  civic  revivals;  the  movements 
for  **Fort  Wayne  with  might  and  main'*;  the  study  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  dog  days  in  Chicago;  the  plan 
by  which  Rochester  has  thrown  open  its  public  school 
buildings  in  an  effort  to  revive  under  modern  conditions 
the  spirit  of  the  little  red  school  house**;  the  review  of 
prison  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  of  the  last 
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services  of  the  late  Samuel  June  Barrows,  president  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress;  the  Budget  Exhibitions  of 
the  Btireati  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York;  the  study 
in  Chicago  of  what  recreational  centers  amount  to,  which 
cost  a  ten  thousand  dollar  property  holder  $1*75  to  establish 
and  $  ,23  a  year  to  maintain;  the  workings  of  the  night 
court  in  New  York; — ^these  headings,  all  of  them,  will  show 
how  the  experience  of  one  locality  may  be  put  at  the 
service  of  all  through  THE  SURVEY. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

In  the  matter  of  state  legislation,  the  need  is  not  only  to 
publish  what  progressive  commonwealths  do,  but  to 
challenge  laggard  states  to  get  into  line*  Gresham's 
law  in  currency,  that  base  coin  invariably  drives  out  good 
coin  if  both  are  legal  tender,  has  an  analogy  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  industry  tends  always  to  sink  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  standards  that  any  group  of  employers  arc 
grasping  or  careless  enough  to  maintain.  Ninety  es- 
tablishments in  which  conditions  are,  or  might  be,  ideal, 
may  be  lowered  to  a  lamentable  degree  by  ten  reckless 
establishments  with  whose  price  and  product  the  ninety 
must  compete.  State  interference  is  therefore  necessary  to 
establish  minimum  standards.  The  assumption  which  un- 
derlies the  factory  laws  is  not  that  all  manufacturers  require 
restraint,  but  that  some  do,  and  that  those  who  are  ready 
to  carry  on  their  industries  above  the  level  at  which  physical 
and  moral  welfare  is  threatened  should  not  be  subjected  to 
unfair  competition  from  those  who  are  not. 

This  means  aggressive  movements  in  each  state  to 
crystallize  into  laws  its  most  progressive  standards;  it 
means  aggressive  movements  in  all  states  to  come  abreast 
of  the  standards  which  public  opinion  has  set  in  a  few. 

A  Massachusetts  corset  manufacturer,  for  example, 
public  spirited  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women,  must  sell  his  goods  in  the  same 
market  with  manufacturers  in  adjoining  states,  who  can 
crowd  their  girls  far  into  the  night  during  the  rush  season. 
The  failure  of  a  great  block  of  southern  states  to  meet  as 
yet  what  are  clearly  national  minimums  in  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education; — the  dilemma  of  interstate  com- 
petition which  faces  every  commonwealth  which  would 
enact  workingmen's  compensation  legislation; — the  con- 
tests which,  despite  the  action  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  are  being  waged  by  manufacturers  in  Illinois  and 
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Michigan  against  restricting  the  hotirs  of  women's  labor, — 
show  the  stubbornness  with  which  self-interest  entrenches 
itself  behind  state  barriers* 

To  bring  the  pressure  of  the  good  opinion  of  their 
contemporaries  upon  the  citizens  of  each  state,  is  one  of 
the  critical  tasks  of  this  magazine.  In  it  we  are  co- 
operating with  the  National  Consumers*  League,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  and  other  bodies  whose  work  is  not 
only  to  encourage  desirable  things,  but  to  fight  what  is  bad. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

c.    As  interpreter  of  different  gfoaps  in  society  to  each  other 

In  her  new  book,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets, 
advance  chapters  of  which  were  published  in  THE  SURVEY  within 
the  year,  Jane  Addams  charges  the  modern  city  with  failure  to  pro- 
vide recreation  for  young  girls.  She  points  out  how  **  each  genera- 
tion longs  for  a  reassurance  as  to  the  value  and  charm  of  life,*' 
and  is  secretly  afraid  lest  it  lose  its  sense  of  the  youth  of  the 
earth.  We  are  wrecking  our  civilization  if  in  the  moment  of  its 
most  pronounced  materialism  we  dry  up  the  very  sources  of  ro- 
mance and  variety  of  joy  which  these  charming  creatures  have  al- 
ways given  to  the  world.** — No  more  thrilling  plea  than  this  has 
been  uttered  for  social  interpretation,  for  breaking  through  the 
crusts  of  stupidity,  habit  and  prejudice,  and  getting  at  the  real 
life  of  the  generation.  With  the  deploying  of  vast  immigrant  groups 
at  the  rough  labor  of  the  continent,  with  our  unresisted  urban 
growth,  with  the  putting  of  increasing  numbers  of  women  at  factory 
work,  with  a  hundred  half-ruthless  changes  going  forward  in  the 
social  order,  the  need  for  such  interpretation  is  imperative.  Not 
all  of  the  contributors  to  THE  SURVEY  are  professional  writers; 
but  they  are  men  and  women  who  know  the  issues  of  life  first-hand, 
and  who  tell  of  them  straightforwardly. 

The  chronicling  of  the  fight  of  the  working  women  of 
Illinois  for  the  girls*  bill**;  an  appraisal  of  the  five  cent 
nickelodeon  as  a  recreational  center  for  the  people;  the 
experiments  in  fellowship  and  the  exhibition  of  Italian 
crafts  in  Franklin  Union,  Boston;  the  working  boss*s  testi- 
mony as  to  the  Chicago  crib  where  forty-five  men  were  killed 
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by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  underneath  their  living 
quarters;  the  real  arguments  for  postal  savings  banks 
to  be  drawn  from  the  needs  of  immigrant  communities 
as  well  as  rural  districts;  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
six  hundred  Bulgarians  who  marched  to  the  Gty  Hall 
of  Chicago  and  demanded  work, — these  are  all  in 
point. 

Nor  does  THE  SURVEY,  in  its  eagerness  to  espouse  the 
causes  which  in  the  strategy  of  moving  things  give  promise 
of  large  results  in  prevention  and  in  constructive  social 
work,  neglect  the  human  problems  or  the  exacting  plans 
of  treatment,  care,  and  cure,  which  make  up  the  great 
body  of  responsibilities  of  those  who  work  with  the  sick, 
the  delinquent,  the  neglected  and  the  needy, — in  courts 
and  reformatories  and  prisons;  in  homes  for  the  infirm, 
the  insane,  the  imbecile;  in  orphanages  and  family  homes; 
in  district  offices  and  dispensaries.  Theirs  is  largely  the 
drama  of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  ^*case  record*'  and  the  statistical  table  lies  a 
method  of  treatment  which  will  make  this  segregated 
human  experience  articulate — which  will  enable  it  to  voice 
its  own  plea  against  the  causes  that  bring  it  from  its  high 
estate.  THE  SURVEY  has  gone  a  little  way  in  this  direc- 
tion; but  only  a  little  way.  Nowhere  is  the  chance  for 
social  interpretation  more  needed;  nowhere  has  it  been 
more  meager.  The  superintendent  who  saw  in  his  insti- 
tution for  idiots  a  Church  of  the  Divine  Fragments*' 
bears  witness  to  what  sympathy  and  imagination  and  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  science  may  yet  disclose  for  all 
men  among  those  who  are  in  need. 


THE  PROFESSIONS  AND  PROGRESS 

d.  **  As  interpf etef  of  the  social  work  of  the  different  professions  to  each  other .^^ 

It  was  Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  who  hailed  the  time  when  the  shoemaker's  children 
should  have  shoes.  He  noted  the  advancement  of  science,  the 
achievements  of  engineers  and  builders.  We  have  weighed  the 
stars;  we  have  broken  up  molecules;  we  have  hridged  gulfs  and 
tunneled  mountains.  The  vast  prowess  and  imagination  of  men 
have  conquered  forces  of  the  universe,  hitherto  irresistible,  but  they 
have  not  turned  whole-heartedly  to  the  immediate  service  of  the 
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race.  We  are  all  shoemakers  and  shoemakers*  children.  "We  all 
need  shoes.  In  the  next  decade  Professor  Sedgwick  saw  the  focus- 
ing of  professional  and  executive  abilities  upon  the  problems  of 
life.  Into  engineering  journals,  religious  periodicals,  trade  papers, 
medical  reviews,  and  law  texts,  are  creeping  evidences  of  newer 
social  conceptions.  Progressive  men  in  the  callings  are  beginning 
to  find  work  in  the  cause  of  the  community.  In  THE  SURVEY 
these  men  should  find  a  common  meeting  ground  where  scientific 
standards  still  hold  sway,  and  where  they  can  get  the  btarings  of 
their  own  work  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  other  professions. 

The  magazine  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  opportuni- 
ties in  this  field.  Yet  the  recital  of  no  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  the  matters  reviewed  in  the  course  of  the  year  is 
enlivening.  Here  a  Wisconsin  minister  tells  how  he 
teaches  a  church  to  study  social  problems;  there  the 
facts  of  a  Denver  election  stand  out,  where  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  is  carried  to  victory  against  the  opposition 
of  all  political  parties,  and  the  boys  of  the  street  shout: 

**  Who»  which,  when,  wish  we  was  men, 
So  we  coald  vote  for  our  little  Ben  I  ** 

Here  the  secretary  of  the  National  Brewers*  Association 
recounts  what  the  brewers  have  done,  and  not  yet  done,  in 
their  new  role  as  reformers;  there  a  meeting  in  Minnesota 
of  representatives  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  State  Employers*  Association, 
draws  up  an  agreement  not  to  undertake  legislation  as 
to  employers*  liability  until  the  subject  is  studied  by  a  non- 
partisan board.  Here  an  investigation  of  the  courts  of 
inferior  criminal  jurisdiction;  there  a  review  of  insurance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank 
Insurance  League;  and  again,  the  announcement  that  one 
of  the  largest  industrial  insurance  companies  has  appointed 
a  social  worker  to  a  responsible  post,  that  its  business  may 
be  related  to  movements  to  improve  living  conditions  and 
lengthen  life.  Here  a  sanitarian*s  interpretation  of  the 
research  carried  on  in  boats  and  laboratories  by  the  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  Commission  in  its  study  of  the  pollution  of 
New  York  harbor;  there  an  architect's  review  of  the  work 
of  European  city  planners. 

As  John  Galsworthy  puts  it  of  one  profession:  There 
is  a  great  visiting  wind  sweeping  into  the  house  of  our  lives 
through  a  hundred  doors.** 
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SOCIETY'S  STAKE  IN  INDUSTRY 

c.  **  As  an  inter pr eter  of  social  invention  in  indtistr y/* 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  an  attorney  who  has  acted  as  counsel  for 
a  number  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  New  England,  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  we  are  just  entering  upon  an  epoch  of 
social  invention*  When  you  get  the  same  sort  of  capacity  and 
ingenuity  which  have  gone  into  industrial  processes  applied  to  men, 
you  will  get  the  same  results*  In  these  days,  when  much  of  so- 
called  welfare  work  is  discredited,  but  when,  nevertheless,  progres- 
sive manufacturers  are  making  constructive  gains  in  the  technique 
of  labor  administration,  factory  sanitation,  protective  machinery 
and  the  like,  our  belief  is  that  THE  SURVEY  can  do  much  to  clear 
up  ideas  by  describing  and  criticising  plans  and  affording  a  medium 
for  discussion.  We  may  help  along  the  formulation  of  operating 
decisions  in  industry,  based  not  merely  on  immediate  output,  but  on 
the  continued  social  efficiency  of  a  labor  force* 

For  instance,  a  manufacturer,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  the  New  England  district  along 
trade  lines,  was  in  constant  trouble  with  his  employes* 
Mr*  Brandeis  had  a  work  record  made  out  for  each  man  on 
the  payroll*  The  industry  was  a  seasonal  one  and  an 
analysis  of  the  data  was  startling*  In  the  case  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  workers,  it  showed  repeated  periods 
of  idleness  followed  by  periods  of  exhausting  overwork* 
The  lawyer's  contention  was  that  every  man  in  the  works, 
so  long  as  he  was  kept  on  the  payroll,  was  entitled  to  a  full 
year's  employment  and  a  full  year's  income,  and  that 
the  technical  men  in  the  industry  ought  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  developing  a  scheme  which  would  effect  this 
automatically*  The  manufacturer  was  convinced,  and  a  re- 
adjustment of  seasonal  processes  was  actually  carried 
out*  He  has  since  operated  an  all-the-year-round  plant 
and  there  have  been  no  strikes* 

To  cite  other  examples  in  point: 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  had  letters  from  blast 
furnace  owners  asking  for  advice  as  to  relief  associations, 
fitted  for  an  extra  hazardous  industry,  and  from  the 
attorney  of  a  mining  corporation  about  to  establish  a 
village  at  a  new  mine,  and  impatient  with  the  customary 
box-like  company  houses* 

A  fundamental  cause  of  the  irritation  leading  to  the 
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shirtwaist  strikes  of  the  past  winter  was  the  reappear- 
ance in  this  new  garment  industry  of  the  intermediate 
**  sweater*'  who  hires  and  pays  the  girls. 

To  master  the  sanitary  evils  and  commissary  abuses  of 
construction  camps,  New  York  city  has  devised  a  contract 
for  its  aqueduct  work,  requiring  camp  standards  as  well 
as  minimum  requirements  for  walls  and  dams. 

During  the  fall,  the  strike  at  the  company  town  of 
Ludlow,  Mass.,  raised  a  number  of  questions  as  to  the  ethics 
and  practical  workings  of  industrial  villages,  which  should 
be  studied  in  different  localities  as  a  basis  for  overcoming 
these  difficulties. 

In  co-operation  with  Dr.  Overlock,  the  district  inspector 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a  large  group  of  Worcester 
manufacturers  have  signed  an  agreement  by  which  any 
employe  in  their  works,  who  is  taken  with  incipient  tuber- 
culosis, will  be  sent  at  their  expense  for  three  months  to  the 
State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland — a  plan  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  prevent  many  employes  from  becoming  chronic  cases 
and  will  return  them  to  the  working  force  in  good  shape. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  during  the  past 
two  years  developed  a  wide  range  of  protective  machinery, 
systematic  inspection  and  workingmen's  safety  committees. 
The  plan  is  suggestive  to  other  employers  in  the  tonnage 
industries.  Yet  until  three  years  ago  one  of  the  leading 
weeklies  in  the  iron  trade  had  never,  to  the  chief  editor's 
knowledge,  published  an  article  on  the  protection  of  life 
and  limb  in  an  industry  in  which  uncounted  men  have 
gone  to  death  in  the  day's  work. 

These  illustrations  will  show  the  open  field  before  THE 
SURVEY,  if  it  has  a  staff,  travelling  expenses  and  tech- 
nical equipment,  sufficient  to  make  its  social  survey  of 
the  practice  of  industry  go  beneath  the  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  engage  the  interest  and  imagination  of  the  men 
in  the  work. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 

f. — **As  mterpretef  of  movements  for  the  betterment  of  indostrial  relations 
and  condifctons.^* 

In  two  departments,  The  Industrial  Survey  by  Graham  Taylor, 
— a  deliberate  and  impartial  review  each  month  of  labor  organiza- 
tions and  issues, — and  Labor  Legislation  by  John  B.  Andrews, 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  THE 
SURVEY  already  affords  a  basis  for  non-partisan,  current  informa- 
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tion  and  discission,  stich  as  can  be  obtained  neither  in  the  general 
press  nor  m  the  manufacturers*  or  trade  union  periodicals.  "With 
the  heavy  toll  of  accidents  and  the  more  intricate  depredations  of 
disease  in  industry;  with  jurisdictional  disputes  between  labor 
unions  embarrassing  or  halting  great  industries;  with  seasonal 
trades  which  swell  the  body  of  semi-employed,  and  dead-end 
occupations  for  boys  and  girls  which  swell  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled adults;  w^ith  developments  in  machinery  which  increase 
the  numbers  of  unskilled  hands  in  mill  work  until  they  become 
a  great,  permanent,  low-wage  body  in  industrial  towns;  with 
instances  of  employers  grudging  the  members  of  such  working 
forces  any  standing  beyond  the  right  to  quit'*,  and  with  the  pay 
of  these  workers  often  based  on  the  needs  of  single  men,  rather  than- 
on  those  of  families;  with  thousands  of  women  going  into  factory 
work,  and  with  rising  prices  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a 
family  to  keep  to  American  standards  on  the  man's  wages;  with 
the  twelve-hour  day  entrenched  in  some  of  the  largest  lines  of  pro- 
duction regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  household  and  civilization; 
with  some  unions  standing  out  for  the  closed  shop  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  largest  of  industrial  corporations  on  the  other,  sup- 
pressing with  a  heavy  hand  every  effort  at  organization  in  some  of 
its  plants; — with  these  living  issues  to  the  fore  there  is  need  for  a 
vigilant  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  work.  More  directly  involved  are  those  who 
must  care  for  the  human  waste  of  industry  in  the  hospitals,  asylums, 
relief  societies,  and  reformatories*  The  sanction  for  industrial 
policies  cannot  rest  alone  on  considerations  internal  to  an  industry; 
it  must  rest  also  on  the  broader  basis  of  whether  such  policies  tear 
down  or  build  up  the  social  fabric  of  which  the  industrial  order  is  a 
part* 

THE  GIST  OF  THINGS 

g.    As  an  Interpreter  of  Social  Research/* 

Within  the  last  two  years  some  notable  pieces  of  research  have 
been  carried  forward*  There  have  been  the  monumental  but 
divergent  reports  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Commission;  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Immigration  Commission  which,  for  the  first  time. 
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brought  forward  clearfy  the  internal  problem  of  immigrant-assimila- 
tion as  distinct  from  immigrant-restriction;  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Homes  Commission  in  "Washington;  the  report  of  the  Rural 
Commission,  the  reports  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission, 
including  Professor  Fisher's  monograph  on  the  conservation  of 
human  life.  More  than  that,  the  various  foundations,  schools,  uni- 
versities, private  and  public  agencies,  are  bringing  to  the  front 
masses  of  social  information.  To  digest,  condense,  make  graphic, 
and  bring  home  this  material,  to  see  that  investigations  have  their 
natural  consequences; — on  a  negative  side,  to  criticise  the  incom- 
pleteness or  inaccuracies  of  published  material,  and  to  prod  public 
organizations  which  fail  to  bring  about  results; — on  the  positive 
side,  to  help  gain  an  immediate  hearing  for  facts  that  need  an  im- 
mediate response,  and  to  give  sympathetic  interpretation  to  the 
movements  based  on  those  facts, — these  are  among  the  commissions 
of  THE  SURVEY.  They  are  commissions  which  as  yet  limitations 
of  staff  and  pages  enable  us  to  fulfil  but  fragmentarily. 

Moreover,  the  investigator  is  not  necessarily  a  writer.  Scores 
of  painstaking  inquiries  fail  of  result  because  the  people  who  know 
the  facts  have  no  training  or  aptitude  for  interpreting  them.  A 
while  ago  the  editor  of  one  of  the  larger  monthlies  protested  whim- 
sically that  we  already  have  enough  facts,  and  petitioned  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  to  spend  $30,000,000  to  train  up  a  crew  of  writers 
who  could  make  facts  vivid.  The  exceptional  investigator  can 
write  well;  the  exceptional  writer  can  investigate  (Steffens,  Tarbell, 
Baker,  Hard — these  and  a  scant  score  of  others  will  suggest  them- 
selves); but  for  the  most  part,  investigators  and  writers  are  each 
specialists  in  their  own  fields.  Not  the  least  ambition  of  THE 
SURVEY  is  to  have  on  its  staff  a  group  of  people  who  can  act  as 
intermediaries  between  the  public  who  should  know  the  facts  and 
the  sanitarians,  economists  and  other  experts  who  are  carrying  on 
inductive  studies.  "We  need  writers  with  both  scientific  and 
literary  standards, — who  can  see  the  human  elements  in  a  table 
of  statistics  or  a  lengthy  report,  and  can  soak  into  them, — who 
can  go  over  the  ground  in  person  gathering  that  local  color  which 
is  the  setting  of  the  inquiry,  but  from  which  the  investigator  must 
of  necessity  isolate  his  facts  in  order  to  see  and  to  weigh  them, — 
writers  who  can  put  forth  the  gist  and  spirit  of  the  matter  without 
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dislodging  the  balance  of  the  sifted  data>  but  who  have  the  gift  of 
making  that  data  real  to  him  who  reads.  Some  editorial  needs 
involved  in  stich  work  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading  **  Staff/' 

NOBODY'S  BUSINESS 

h.  **  As  inter pr eter  and  advocate  where  none  other  exists/^ 

The  organized  national  movements  dealing  with  tuberculosis, 
child  labor  and  industrial  education,  to  mention  three  of  a  lengthen- 
ing list,  are  all  less  then  ten  years  old.  Within  the  next  ten  years 
other  associations  will  take  place  beside  them,  each  of  them  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  some  great  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  furthering 
it.  As  these  organic  developments  proceed,  there  are  huge  gaps 
where  conditions  and  exigencies  are  nobody's  business.  Here 
THE  SURVEY  can  act  in  calling  attention  to  unexplored  needs. 
By  way  of  illustration: — We  published  a  report  on  housing  condi- 
tions in  the  rural  districts  of  Indiana  which,  to  quote  from  the  in- 
vestigation, showed  more  slums  and  worse  slums  in  the  state  than 
we  had  expected;  more  tenements  than  we  believed,"  and  a  prac- 
tical housing  problem  in  the  **  alley  and  stable  dwellings,  hovels, 
shacks  and  detached,  unsanitary  dwellings  of  the  little  towns." 

As  this  report  goes  to  press,  the  National  Housing  Association 
is  announced. 

QUICK  INVESTIGATIONS 

i.  **As  qaick  investigator  and  interpreter  of  the  facts  of  living  conditions  while 

they  are  in  process  rather  than  after  they  have  happened.^^ 

The  two  fields  of  work  for  THE  SURVEY  just  named, 
are  supplemented  by  a  third,  in  which  should  be  invested  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  original  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Condi- 
tions must  be  seen  in  process  if  public  opinion  is  to  act,  not  only 
intelligently,  but  promptly.  To  investigate  matters  before  **they 
are  cold,"  to  use  the  reporter's  parlance,  is  of  more  than  scientific 
or  journalistic  importance.  It  has  the  social  value  of  getting  at 
the  underlying  facts  of  a  situation  immediately.  Official  reports 
are  often  belated  or  at  variance  with  each  other;  press  dispatches 
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tcll  of  events  rather  than  of  the  factors  and  issaes  which  provoke 
them;  conditions  of  continued  neglect  are  not  news*'  until  they  are 
protested  against.  Quick  scrutiny  is  needed  in  all  these  cases, 
which  will  give  the  public  a  handle  to  lay  hold  upon. 

An  example  of  such  a  situation  in  which  THE  SURVEY 
should  have  been  in  position  to  perform  an  adequate  public 
service,  was  the  charge  of  gross  abuse  of  Oklahoma  prisoners 
in  the  mines  of  the  Kansas  penitentiaries  brought  by  the 
commissioner  of  charities  of  Oklahoma.  A  joint  investi- 
gation resulted;  but  the  reports  of  the  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa authorities  were  widely  apart. 

An  example  of  such  a  situation  in  which  THE  SURVEY, 
in  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  was  able  to  perform 
a  more  adequate  public  service,  had  to  do  with  the  condi- 
tions of  filth,  immorality  and  injustice  charged  against 
some  of  the  construction  camps  along  the  line  of  the  New 
York  state  barge  canal  and  the  New  York  city  aqueduct. 
This  fall  two  members  of  the  former  State  Immigration 
Commission  made,  at  their  own  expense,  an  automobile 
tour  of  the  camps,  accompanied  by  the  staff  photographer 
of  THE  SURVEY.  Their  illustrated  report  was  published 
in  the  magazine,  sent  out  to  every  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  given  with  photographs  to  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  state.    Results  followed. 

Similarly,  through  the  volunteer  services  of  Dr.  "Woods 
Hutchinson,  THE  SURVEY  was  able  to  present  the  first 
complete  and  fair-spoken  view  of  the  conditions  under- 
lying the  recent  shirtwaist  strike  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  contributed  a  week's  work,  and  was  assisted 
in  visiting  the  factories  by  two  representatives  of  the  com- 
mittee on  women's  work  and  a  member  of  the  staff. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  civic  disabilities  of  the  new 
industrial  town  of  Gary,  Ind.,  where  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  built  a  wonderful  industrial  plant, 
but  has  laid  out  the  new  town  behind  it  in  old-fashioned 
squares  and  has  shut  it  off  from  the  water  front  for  a  stretch 
of  ten  miles;  a  quick  sizing  up  of  a  prosperity  strike  of  1,500 
unorganized  men  at  Perth  Amboy,  who  went  out  against 
pay  which  in  the  opinion  of  local  priests  (and  in  com- 
parison with  the  findings  of  standard  of  living  experts  in 
New  York)  was  below  living  wages ;  are  two  examples  of 
work  of  this  sort  by  members  of  THE  SURVEY  staff, 
which  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  time  free  from  routine, 
have  as  yet  severely  restricted. 
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An  article  published  in  A«g«st  during  the  strike  at 
McKee's  Rocks,  Pa»,  will  illustrate  the  work  of  quick  in- 
vestigational reporting  we  have  in  mind.  Several  thot*- 
sand  immigrant  laborers,  under  the  leadership  of  a  small 
group  of  Americans,  were  holding  conferences  on  a  great 
mound  overlooking  the  Ohio  river,  and  pressing  their 
claims  against  the  abusive  action  of  the  management* 
The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  had  been  void 
of  any  accurate  information  as  to  why  the  men  were  out 
and  our  report  was  widely  quoted.  It  was  based  on  a  quick 
investigation  made  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  assisted  by  a 
Russian  engineer  and  the  secretary  of  the  National  Slavonic 
Society,  checked  up  against  an  independent  report  made  by 
a  local  organization.  The  result  was  an  unbiased  and 
accurate  version  of  the  real  difficulties  between  the  em- 
ployers and  their  men,  which  had  thrown  an  industrial  town 
into  martial  law,  and  which  later  brought  the  United 
States  Government  into  the  field  because  of  allegations 
of  peonage.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  employing  company  were  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  If  the  balance  of  democracy  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  simpler  elements  of  old  Anglo  Saxon 
self-government  preserved  at  all  in  such  industrial  com- 
munities, there  must  be  a  national  recognition  of  social 
responsibility,  which  can  sustain  company  officials  who 
act  within  the  bounds  of  good  public  policy,  but  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  those  who  trespass  beyond  these 
bounds. 

There  is  need  for  quick  and  accurate  information  for 
stockholders  and  the  general  public.  The  response  which 
the  public  will  make  to  such  information  was  illustrated 
in  this  case.  In  a  remarkable  degree  mere  technicalities 
were  ignored,  and  the  discussion  concerned  itself  with  the 
vital  social  question  involved.  It  was  clear  that  there 
was  no  public  sympathy  for  the  employer  who  says, 
**  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  that  fixes  wages  the  same  as  everything  else  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,*'  that  **for  an 
official  to  refuse  to  arbitrate  where  no  principle  is  at  stake, 
but  merely  a  question  of  wage  rates  and  hours  of  labor — 
argues  quite  as  much  lack  of  responsibility  as  does  the 
lawlessness  of  the  strikers";  and  that,  to  quote  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun,"  **  more  important  to  Pittsburgh  than 
her  tonnage  output  is  the  making  of  good  citizens  out  of 
all  who  labor  here." 


ORGANIZATION 


STAFF 


This,  then,  is  the  field  of  THE  SURVEY.  As  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  concrete  setting  and  graphic  force  were  given  it  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  work  of  Charities  Publication  Committee* 
There  we  introduced  a  body  of  experts  with  experience  in  a  score  of 
cities  to  gauge  the  life  and  labor  of  one; — we  combined  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry,  the  conditions  not  merely  of  those  in  poverty, 
but  of  the  ranks  of  the  great  body*  of  wage  earners,  and  studied 
some  of  the  causes,  such  as  disease,  accidents  and  overwork,  which 
throw  numbers  of  them  into  poverty  or  hamper  their  normal  liv- 
ing;— ^we  concerned  ourselves  jointly  with  civic  conditions  and  in- 
dustrial conditions; — we  resorted  to  figures,  maps,  charts,  pastels, 
our  magazine  reports  and  wall  exhibitions,  as  graphic  means  for 
bringing  home  the  facts  of  social  conditions; — we  attempted  to  show 
the  inter-relation  of  the  various  social  movements  dealing  with  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions; — to  show  common  fields  for 
work  for  those  men  of  the  professions  who  have  the  new  social  con- 
ceptions;— to  show  the  significance  of  interpreting  different  groups 
in  the  community  to  one  another,  in  that  conflicts  may  be  reduced 
and  a  chance  be  given  the  creative  and  cultural  good  in  all; — to  show 
that  social,  sanitary  and  economic  investigations,  carried  out  along 
scientific  lines,  can  be  reduced  to  human  terms  understandable  to 
the  average  man.  The  census  was  at  one  pole  of  social  interpretation 
and  yellow  journalism  at  the  other;  and  we  were  on  the  high  seas 
between. 

Along  these  lines  the  work  of  THE  SURVEY  will  proceed  nation- 
ally. It  proposes  to  develop  a  staff  of  investigational  reporters 
whose  work  will  range  between  prolonged  scientific  research  on  the 
one  hand,  and  newspaper  and  magazine  journalism  on  the  other; 
whose  purpose  will  be  to  interpret  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
to  the  public  opinion  which  can  affect  those  conditions. 
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THE  SURVEY  has  been  to  date  probably  the  only  non-trade, 
non-academic,  non-reIigio«s  jowrnal  which  has  been  conducted  on 
practically  a  volunteer  basis.  Its  articles  are  contributed  without 
pay.  They  are  a  contribution  which  the  rank  and  file  make  to 
the  national  movements  for  the  common  welfare*  An  even  greater 
contribution  is  that  of  the  department  editors  whose  voluntary 
service  was  exemplified  by  the  late  Samuel  J*  Barrows,  who  for 
years  gave  up  a  share  of  each  week  to  answering  the  correspondence 
and  preparing  the  material  which  went  into  his  department  on 
prison  reform.  These  volunteer  services  have  been  among  the 
most  versatile  and  generous  contributions  which  social  workers  have 
made  to  the  advancement  of  living  conditions.  As  the  field  broadens, 
as  developments  become  more  rapid  and  the  survey  of  them  more 
exacting  and  time-consuming,  the  work  cannot  continue  on  such  an 
insecure  basis.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  magazine  to  make 
current  return  for  this  work  of  contributors,  department  editors, 
and  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  its 
income  permits. 

With  respect  to  ihe  executive  staff  of  THE  SURVEY,  the 
preceding  sections  have  outlined  opportunities  for  an  educational 
work  which  call  for  several  things.  They  call  for  a  trained  staff; 
for  quick,  responsible  investigations  enabling  us  to  find  out  and 
call  attention  to  matters  long  before  an  aroused  public  interest  has 
made  them  worth  taking  up  by  the  newspapers  or  by  the  commer- 
cial periodicals.  The  expense  of  such  investigations  to  get  at 
the  underlying  facts  of  a  situation  can  be  met  out  of  its  business  re- 
ceipts by  a  magazine  with  100,000  circulation,  but  cannot  be  financed 
on  the  slender  income  available  from  under  15,000  subscribers.  For 
instance,  a  leading  monthly  recently  put  one  of  the  best  writers  in 
the  country  on  an  assignment  which  lasted  eighteen  months  and 
resulted  in  six  articles.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  of  investiga- 
tion had  already  been  done  when  he  began.  The  subject  was  one 
directly  in  our  field,  which  five  years  ago  would  have  attracted 
only  sporadic  interest  from  the  general  public.  The  engineer  and 
experienced  interpreters  who  took  part  in  our  McKee's  Rocks  in- 
vestigation, cited  on  page  28,  practically  gave  their  services;  the 
inquiry  was  limited  to  less  than  half  a  week,  and  some  of  the  most 
serious  phases  of  the  situation  were  on  that  account  excluded; 
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yet  travelling  and  living  expenses  amounted  to  between  $^50  and 
$200.  The  inquiry  should  have  extended  over  at  least  two  -weeks. 
(A  commercial  journal  later  put  a  man  into  the  field  for  that 
many  months  to  gather  data  to  protect  it  from  a  libel  suit.)  We 
essay  to  supply  those  practically  and  directly  interested  in  social 
conditions  with  facts  within  that  field ,  more  complete  and  certainly 
as  dependable  as  those  to  be  had  in  the  fifteen-cent  periodicals  and 
in  the  daily  press.  We  have  entered  upon  this  as  a  legitimate  piece 
of  educational  work — as  defensible  as  a  university  or  a  library. 
Yet,  except  in  special  instances,  we  cannot  **  deliver  the  goods 
unless  we  are  in  position  to  draw  upon  an  educational  fund  to 
finance  this  work. 

THE  SURVEY  should  have  an  editorial  staff  which  could  give 
one  man's  entire  time  to  press  service;  one  man's  entire  time  to 
photographs.  We  should  have  sufficient  desk  editors  to  condense 
the  news  in  our  field  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  epitomize  every- 
thing published  in  our  field  in  books,  periodicals,  trade,  church, 
labor  and  the  racial  press;  and  digest  and  interpret  the  results  of 
governmental  and  private  investigations.  Above  all,  we  should 
have  a  flexible  staff  of  investigator  writers,  with  such  training  and 
such  assistance  as  to  sanitary,  legal  and  other  technical  problems 
involved,  as  would  enable  them : 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  current  situations. 

To  voice  the  inarticulate  funds  of  social  information  im- 
hedded  in  the  year's  work  of  institutions  and  societies, 
and  in  the  comprehensive  pages  of  reports; 

To  interpret  first-hand  social  problems  and  social  in- 
vention in  industry  and  in  the  professions,  in  city  life  and 
in  rural  districts,  and 

To  make  quick  investigations,  ranging  from  say  a  day  to 
three  months,  as  to  conditions  which  lie  outside  the  range 
of  existing  agencies,  or  in  regard  to  which  prompt,  depend- 
able information,  rather  than  intensive  study,  is  needed. 

These  considerations  apply  to  terse  paragraphs  even  more  than 
to  long  articles.  A  week's  time  spent  in  building  up  half  a  page  of 
facts  is  not  too  much  if  those  facts  are  indispensable  to  right  public 
opinion,  and  if  that  half  page  puts  them  so  tellingly  as  to  challenge 
that  public  opinion. 

Such  a  staff  is  not  to  be  gathered  over  night.    Nor,  if  it  were, 
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have  we  the  fttnds  to  pay  its  cost*  B«t  it  is  the  end  to  which  we  are 
working  and  for  which  we  appeal  for  an  increasing  educational  fond 
from  those  who  appreciate  the  significance  of  sttch  an  agency  for 
publicity  and  education. 

Oar  effort  will  be,  more  and  more,  to  pat  the  physical  cost  of 
magazine  service  to  subscribers  upon  a  self-supporting  basis;  bat 
we  shall  endeavor  to  extend  the  aadience  reached  by  oar  pages, 
and  to  fill  those  pages  with  information  of  an  educational  content 
and  character,  beyond  what  can  be  paid  for  from  existing  subscrip- 
tion and  advertising  receipts.  And  to  meet  this  latter  educational 
outlay  we  shall  appeal  for  contributions.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
budget  of  a  college,  which  includes  not  only  tuition  fees,  but  income 
from  endowments  of  special  chairs  and  contributions  to  general 
funds. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORK 

A  stirring  tale  could  be  written  on  the  sacrifices  and  accom- 
plishments which  have  led  the  way  to  THE  SURVEY  magazine — a 
story  not  merely  of  editorial  work,  but  of  bringing  about  things 
worth  while. 

Lend-a-Hand  **  was  founded  in  1886  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  author  of  A  Man  Without  a  Country.  Its  first 
article  revealed  the  half  barbarous  treatment  of  inmates  in 
one  of  the  Federal  prisons,  was  read  before  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  led  to  immediate  legislation.  Equal  spirit 
and  frankness  marked  the  pages  of  the  early  contributors — 
Octavia  Hill,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Frances  E.  Willard, 
Alfred  T.  White,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  R.  H.  Dana,  etc. 
**  The  Charities  Review''  was  founded  as  a  monthly  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  and  bore  the 
imprint  of  such  editors  as  John  H.  Finley,  now  president  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
author  of  The  Hon.  Peter  Sterling,  Frederick  Howard 
Wines,  a  national  leader  in  the  field  of  penal  reform  and 
state  charities,  and  Herbert  S.  Brown.  **  Lend-a-Hand  ** 
was  merged  in  March,  1897,  with  **The  Charities  Review'' 
and  that  in  turn,  in  J 90 1,  with  Charities,"  which  had  been 
founded  by  Mr.  Devine  in  J  897.  To  the  stately  traditions 
of  these  monthly  reviews,  comparable  in  the  practical  field 
to  the  university  quarterlies,  the  weekly  issues  of  **  Chari- 
ties" brought  that  clement  of  timeliness  which  brings 
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results.  In  1905  the  journal  was  further  reenforced  by  the 
merging  of  **  The  Commons'*  which  had  been  published  at 
the  Chicago  neighborhood  house  of  that  name,  under  the 
intrepid  editorship  of  Professor  Graham  Taylor.  The  year 
following,  Jewish  Charity/*  edited  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
was  merged,  and  the  combined  periodicals  continued  under 
the  joint  name,  Charities  and  The  Commons**  until  April, 
1909,  when  the  change  was  made  to  the  name  of  THE 
SURVEY.  Since  the  merging  of  **  Charities  **  and  **  The 
Commons,**  the  magazine  has  maintained  offices  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  in  New  York,  thus  emphasizing  the 
country-wide  field  and  service. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ORGANIZED 

The  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  has  been 
fortunate  in  suggesting  undertakings  which  have  met  with 
notable  financial  approval  from  those  who  take  a  broad 
view  of  philanthropic  outlay.  Foremost  among  these 
undertakings  are  the  United  Charities  Building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $750,000;  and  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, endowed  for  $1,000,000.  Fortunate,  again,  has 
been  the  society  in  starting  movements  for  constructive 
social  work,  the  results  of  which  have  been  seen  in  the 
lives  of  thousands — such  as  the  development  of  thrift 
agencies,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  tenement- 
house  reform.  In  1905,  the  Central  Council  of  the  society 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  publication  committee, 
organized  to  give  national  breadth  and  effect  to  the  work 
of  the  magazine.  Robert  W.  deForest,  whose  personal 
support  and  interest  had  made  possible  two  of  the  earlier 
journals,  became  chairman  of  the  new  committee  and  the 
membership  included  residents  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  "Washington.  The 
prospectus  stated: — 

**  The  proposed  extension  of  its  education  work  is  not  a  commercial 
proposition,  any  more  than  is  the  maintenance  of  a  library  or  a  ttni- 
versity.  To  limit  it  to  a  commercial  proposition  wo«Id  be  to  sacrifice 
opport«nities  which,  improved,  will  mean  a  check  tjpon  the  social 
results  of  weakness  and  vice, — which  will  mean  positive  advances  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy  and  common  progress.  **  Charities  mast 
have  more  money  than  its  advertising  accounts  and  its  subscription 
list  will  produce,  or  it  must  unduly  limit  this  work.  It  must  have 
the  means  for  investigation  by  trained  men  and  women,  for  publish- 
ing the  results  of  their  investigations,  for  circulating  the  issues  con- 
taining this  matter  in  quarters  where  they  will  do  most  to  form  public 
opinion  through  which  misery  will  be  alleviated,  conditions  im- 
proved." 
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WORKING  PLAN 

1^  The  following  working  plan  was  put  forward  by  the 
publication  committee.  To  carry  it  otit  contributions  and 
an  endowment  ftind  were  solicited: — 

J.  The  undertaking  of  important  pieces  of  social  investigation,  not 
undertaken  by  any  existing  organization. 

2.  The  issuing  of  special  numbers,  putting  into  comprehensive  and 

concrete  form  groups  of  facts  entering  into  some  one  social 
problem. 

3.  The  publication  of  substantial  articles  for  future  reference,  and  as 

the  basis  for  scientific  study. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  spirit  of  organized  philanthropy  to  smaller 

cities  and  the  re-kindling  of  existing  agencies  to  more  progressive 
ways. 

5.  The  initiative,  in  the  absence  of  other  suitable  agency,  in  bringing 

into  practical  realization  the  general  interest  in  any  special  field 
of  practical  philanthropy. 

6.  The  promotion  of  movements  already  under  way,  co-operating 

with  communities  or  national  bodies,  to  give  general  application 
to  reforms  wrought  painfully  in  one  locality. 

7.  The  correlation  and  publication  of  the  results  of  investigations  by 

national  or  local  associations. 

8.  The  more  complete  development  of  a  professional  journal  for 

social  workers  in  charity  organization  societies,  settlements, 
courts,  institutions,  children's  societies,  etc. 

9.  The  publication  of  popular  issues,  live  news,  and  readable  articles, 

that  will  make  practical  philanthropy  part  of  the  every-day 
interest  of  the  general  reader. 
JO.  The  education  of  public  opinion  through  connection  with  news- 
papers, speakers,  and  other  agencies  of  publicity. 

J 905-6 

During  J 905-6,  $7,031  was  contributed  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  committee  in  addition  to  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  from  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  $16,129  received  from  commercial  receipts.  Some- 
thing over  2,000  new  subscribers  were  secured  during  the 
year,  twice  the  gain  of  the  previous  year,  and  with  the 
merging  of  the  three  periodicals  the  total  circulation  more 
than  doubled.  Commercial  receipts  increased  50  per  cent. 
During  the  year,  the  magazine  published  a  series  of  articles 
by  Professor  Emily  Greene  Balch  of  Wellesley  College — 
the  results  of  an  investigation  of  Slav  immigration  at  its 
source  carried  on  during  a  two  years'  leave  of  absence  by 
Miss  Batch  from  the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College.  Special 
numbers  were  published  on  (a)  the  northbound  trend  of 
southern  Negroes  and  the  industrial  problem  the  race  faces 
in  northern  cities;  (b)  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind,  in- 
terpreting the  work  of  the  state  commissions  in  that  field ; 
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(c)  the  work  of  the  visiting  nttrse  in  city  tenements,  small 
townSt  and  Itimber  camps  on  the  fringe  of  civilization — 
affording  a  sweeping  estimate  of  the  competence  and  ven- 
ttjresomeness  of  this  new  profession*  In  midsummer  a 
special  clean  milk  number  (d)  brought  before  all  American 
cities  the  remarkable  stock-taking  as  to  dirty  milk  and 
sick  babies  made  during  the  Baltimore  clean  milk  cam- 
paign of  that  year. 

WASHINGTON  NUMBER 

The  most  notable  work  of  the  year  was  the  publication 
of  a  special  number  on  the  national  capital  as  a  model 
city.  In  this  we  co-operated  with  local  organizations. 
The  Washington  monument  has  a  stone  for  every  state 
in  the  Union.  The  civic  neglect  with  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  had  to  wrestle  has  come  from  the  same 
quarries.  For  Congress  is  the  common  council  of  the 
District,  and  year  after  year  it  had  administered  defeat 
to  measures  to  restrict  child  labor  and  lower  an  excessive 
infant  mortality;  to  require  compulsory  education  for 
Washington  children  at  the  hands  of  the  same  authority 
which  built  the  school  houses  for  the  Tagalogs;  and  to 
raze  alley  shacks,  fairly  under  the  eaves  of  the  Capitol, 
which  in  the  words  of  two  western  senators,  were  not 
fit  for  cow  stables.  Charles  F.  Weller,  then  general 
secretary  of  the  Washington  Associated  Charities,  spent 
ten  months  in  investigating  housing  conditions.  Two 
thousand  copies  of  the  issue.  Next  Door  to  Congress, 
were  distributed  in  Washington  itself,  other  copies  and 
special  letters  over  the  signatures  of  the  committee  were 
sent  to  all  members  of  Congress,  to  five  hundred  news- 
papers and  magazine  editors;  and  to  one  thousand  child 
labor  committees,  civic  leagues,  tuberculosis  associations, 
women's  clubs,  charity  organization  societies,  etc.,  through- 
out the  United  States.  They  were  asked  to  help,  and 
they  did.  They  sent  scores  of  letters  to  congressmen 
and  senators,  and  newspapers  everywhere  added  their 
co-operation  to  the  urgency  of  the  appeal. 

Meanwhile  various  local  organizations  used  the  number 
as  a  weapon  in  their  campaigns  for  the  improvement  of 
conditions.  A  wife-desertion  law  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, a  juvenile  court  law  enacted  and  a  judge  appointed; 
two  blind  alleys  were  opened  at  once  into  a  minor  street; 
and  a  bill  for  the  condemnation  of  unsanitary  dwel- 
lings which  had  hung  fire  for  nine  years  was  passed. 
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Mr*  Weller  contin«ed  his  hotjsmg  investigations  and  has 
brought  them  oat  in  book  form — Oar  Neglected  Neigh- 
bors.  The  President's  Homes  Commission,  later  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  carried  on  farther  and  still 
more  comprehensive  investigations  into  the  general 
social  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  district. 

1906-7 

At  the  oatset  of  the  fiscal  year,  J 906-07,  an  educational 
fund  of  $15,000  was  pledged  by  a  group  of  progressive  men 
and  women  in  order  to  finance  the  larger  work  of  the 
committee  daring  the  year.  During  the  succeeding 
months,  $9,879  additional  was  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tional fund,  exclusive  of  $3,000  appropriated  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  $J,528  received  from 
William  Guggenheim  for  the  United  Jewish  Charities. 
2,701  new  subscribers  were  secured,  a  mid- western  ad- 
visory council  established,  the  work  of  the  press  bureau 
organized,  and  a  movement  which  had  been  started  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Consumers*  League,  carried 
forward  an  aggressive  early  shopping  campaign*'  during 
the  holiday  season,  in  which  editors  and  leading  merchants 
in  many  cities  took  part.  The  same  year,  in  co-operation 
with  a  committee  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  a 
general  questionnaire  was  sent  out  throughout  the  country 
as  to  conditions  in  county  jails,  leading  up  to  a  report 
before  the  National  Prison  Association  in  September. 
This  report  showed  the  persistence  of  ancient  and  abomi- 
nable conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  recom- 
mended a  standard  of  jail  conditions  enabling  public 
spirited  citizens  in  any  locality  to  judge  of  their  local 
institutions.  The  Field  Department  Committee,  de- 
scribed on  another  page,  was  organized,  the  second  half  of 
Miss  Balch's  study  was  published,  together  with  a  series 
of  articles  on  impressions  of  American  charity  by  Dr.  Emil 
Munsterberg,  head  of  the  Public  Charities  of  Berlin.  There 
were  special  issues  on  the  tenement  builders  of  today  (an 
inventory  of  the  housing  situation),  on  industrial  accidents 
and  their  social  cost,  and  on  play. 

t907-8 

In  the  fiscal  year,  J  907-08,  the  year  of  the  financial  de- 
pression, the  contributions  to  the  educational  fund  dropped 
to  $7,929  which  sum  was  supplemented  by  $3,000  from  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  an  appropriation  of 
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$20,000  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  3,733  sub- 
scribers were  added  during  the  year,  exceeding  by  a  thou- 
sand the  number  gained  in  any  earlier  twelve  months. 
The  press  service  was  developed  much  more  fully;  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  carried  forward.  Special  numbers  of 
the  year  included  one  on  The  City  Plan,  edited  by  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  and  a  second,  on  The  Congestion  of 
Population  edited  by  John  Martin.  Further  special  num- 
bers took  up  industrial  accidents,  and  the  movement  for 
industrial  education.  A  series  of  articles  on  Italian  im- 
migration by  Antonio  Mangano,  who  investigated  condi- 
tions at  the  sources  in  Southern  Italy,  and  a  series  of  articles 
on  civic  movements  in  the  West  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  were  fur- 
ther features  of  the  publication  year. 

t 908-9 

The  developments  of  1908-09  are  covered  in  this  state- 
ment as  a  whole,  which  is  distributed  not  at  the  close  of 
our  fiscal  year  (Sept.  30,  J 909)  but  at  the  close  of  the  first 
twelve  months*  operation  under  the  new  name  of  the 
magazine  April  J,  1909;  March  31,  1 9 JO.  Among  the 
editorial  references  published  at  the  time  of  the  change 
of  name  were  the  following : 

THE  CHANGE  IN  NAME 

Republican,**  Springfield,  Mass.  J  "That  notable  weekly,  *  Chari- 
ties and  The  Commons/  is  abotit  to  change  its  name  to  THE  SUR- 
VEY. It  will  not  change  its  character  as  a  record  and  discission  of 
civic  and  social  progress,  b«t  merely  develop  it.  .  .  There  was 
probably  never  a  journal  more  wisely  conducted  or  judiciously  edited 
with  clear  knowledge  of  its  purposes  and  ideals.** 

**  Democrat-Chronicle,**  Rochester:  **The  magazine  known  as 
*  Charities  and  The  Commons*  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  abandoning 
its  cumbersome  title  and  renaming  itself  THE  SURVEY.** 

Times,**  New  York:  Any  change  from  *  Charities*  ought  to  be 
for  the  better  and  though  THE  SURVEY  is  not  ideal,  it  is  a  big 
improvement  on  'Charities  and  The  Commons*  which  was  as  bad 
as  bad  could  be,  from  every  point  of  view.  .  .  From  its  start 
eleven  years  ago  as  a  small  leaflet  by  means  of  which  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  kept  its  members  informed  of  its  work,  it  has 
been  devoted  to  subjects  not  only  different  from  what  is  largely 
understood  as  *  charity,*  but  distinctly  antagonistic  to  any  form  of 
ahnsgiving  except  as  a  regrettably  necessary  expedient  to  relieve  a 
temporary  emergency.** 

Evening  Post,*'  Chicago:  "With  its  current  issue  *  Charities  and 
The  Commons*  drops  its  old  somewhat  meaningless  and  full-mouthed 
title,  to  appear  henceforward  as  THE  SURVEY.  A  good  change. 
The  new  name  describes  concisely  the  function  of  this  unique  and 
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serviceable  weekly  jotirnaL  ♦  .  Potential  readers  who  may  have 
been  frightened  off  tinder  the  old  title  may  venture  now  to  embrace 
it  under  the  new.  Friends  of  the  disinterested  work  which  this 
magazine  is  doing  will  be  glad  to  note  the  sensible  change/* 

Standard/'  New  Bedford:  "Now  it  is  to  be  THE  SURVEY  and 
the  first  thing  it  knows  it  will  find  itself  classified  with  the  engineer- 
ing journals.  That  will  not  be  so  bad  for  it  has  engineered  through 
some  very  good  movements." 

"Transcript/'  Boston:  "...  The  new  name,  THE  SURVEY, 
has  been  criticised  as  meaningless.  To  be  sure  it  is  vague.  How- 
ever, the  vigor  that  has  marked  the  editorial  policy  of  the  magazine  in 
recent  years  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  very  definite  suggestion 
to  the  new  name  and  to  create  for  the  magazine  an  interested  con- 
stituency among  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  among 
social  workers.'* 

"Commonwealth,"  Fond  du  Lac,  "Wis.:  "'Qiarities  and  The 
Commons'  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  has  grown  from 
a  small  leaflet  to  a  pretentious  magazine  which  has  rendered  the 
public  an  important  service  in  the  way  of  broad  philanthropy. 

*  Commonwealth '  readers  are  familiar  with  it  through  the  articles 
which  appear  in  our  columns  every  Saturday  from  the  *  Qiarities  and 
The  Commons'  Press  Bureau." 

"Living  Church":  "We  congratulate  THE  SURVEY  upon  making 
the  change  and  hope  for  many  years  of  ever  increasing  opportunity 
for  service." 

"Journal,"  Milwaukee:  "We  give  THE  SURVEY  our  best  wishes 
and  hope  that  it  will  continue  in  a  larger  way  the  good  work  which 

*  Charities  and  The  Commons '  has  so  well  begun." 

"California  Weekly":  "The  name  of  the  magazine  has  just  been 
changed  to  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  THE  SURVEY.  .  • 
The  'California  Weekly'  heartily  commends  THE  SURVEY  to  the 
attention  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  broad  phases  of 
social  and  civic  betterment." 

" Congregationalist,"  Boston:  "The  name  is  a  good  one.  To  be 
sure,  it  does  not  mean  anything  by  itself,  while  the  old  one  meant 
several  things  which  nobody  knew  until  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  what  it  stood  for.  It  is  a  great  achievement  in  journalism  to 
take  a  colorless  name  for  a  periodical  and  put  a  big  definite  meaning 
into  it.  That  is  what  the  *  Outlook'  has  done.  We  hope  THE 
SURVEY  will  be  no  less  successful." 

"Standard,"  Chicago:  "One  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
periodicals  in  the  country." 

"Unity":  "* Charities'  was  manifestly  an  inadequate,  misleading 
and  consequently  damaging  title  for  the  live  periodical,  edited  by 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  and  their  efficient  corps  of 
workers.  .  .  It  becomes  still  more  an  efficient  handbook  to  the 
preacher,  a  guide  to  the  social  worker,  a  warning  and  inspiration  to 
the  voter  and  the  home-maker.  We  congratulate  our  exchange  on 
its  new  name." 

"Outlook":  "The  weekly  journal  long  known  as  *  Charities  and 
The  Commons'  has  changed  its  often  misunderstood  title  to  THE 
SURVEY.  .  .  This  title  of  the  journal  had  long  ceased  to 
represent  its  deeper  aim,  and  the  wider  scope  suggested  by  its  new 
title  as  a  national  journal  of  that  vital  civilization  which  consists  in 
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the  hamanizing  of  social  relations  and  conditions.  .  .  THE 
SURVEY  stands  for  interests  which  the  *  Owtlook  *  ttpholds  and  the 
*OtttIook*  hails  it  as  an  effective  fellow  worker,  especially  as  in- 
spired with  a  noble  enthtisiasm  for  hamanity,  and  an  intelligent  aim 
to  ascertain  and  eradicate  the  ca«ses  of  social  sores,  rather  than  to 
salve  these  with  emollients/' 

CIRCULATION 

The  month  following  the  change  of  name  of  the  magazine, 
J, 000  new  sttbscribers  were  added  to  our  lists:  that  is,  as  many  as 
were  added  in  a  ftill  year  five  years  ago*  This  was  a  presage  for 
the  fttttire.  At  the  end  of  the  publication  year,  o«r  total  paid  sub- 
scriptions were  12,000,  the  net  gain  for  the  twelve  months  being  a 
half  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year*  By  means  of  circulars, 
representatives  at  conferences,  and  personal  letters  written  by 
friends  of  the  magazine,  the  work  of  extending  the  circulation  is 
proceeding.  In  this  work  the  help  of  many  readers  has  been  offered. 
"Whoever  reads  this  report  is  urged  to  take  a  hand.  Circularizing 
at  best  involves  a  greater  investment  of  money  than  the  immediate 
subscription  returns  replace.  We  consider  this  investment,  how- 
ever, in  itself  an  educational  outlay;  and  would  double  it  had  we 
the  funds.  Every  new  subscriber  increases  by  one  the  field  of  in- 
formed public  opinion. 

5,000  readers  have  been  added  in  the  twelve  months  under 
the  new  name. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  SURVEY 
WANTED: 

1,000  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  to  get  ws  1,000  new  readers  daring 
the  ctirrent  year.  To  do  oar  part  toward  this  end,  THE  SURVEY 
will  make  a  joint  price  of  $3  for  the  two  $2  sabscriptions;  the  re- 
newal accompanied  by  the  new  subscription.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  sabscriber  to  wait  antil  his  own  subscription  expires  to  act  apon 
this  offer.  His  own  renewal  will  be  credited  for  one  year  from 
whatever  time  it  falls  dae. 
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PRESS  SERVICE 

The  magazine  has  contintied  to  spread  information  on  social 
topics  by  furnishing  an  article  every  week  to  co-operating  newspapers 
in  over  one  hundred  cities  (see  list  on  page  46)  ♦  In  addition,  news 
letters,  and  brief  notes  called  **fillers/'  are  sent  ottt  to  the  general 
press,  broadsides  on  special  subjects  to  five  hundred  papers  in  a 
single  mail,  special  communications  to  small  groups  of  trade,  reli- 
gious, professional  and  labor  journals.  Certain  articles  have  pro- 
voked widespread  attention,  as,  for  example,  a  series  on  civic  affairs 
in  the  "West  by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Our  publicity  work  for  the  early 
shopping  campaign,  a  feature  for  several  years,  is  successfully  re- 
peated at  Christmas,  through  the  co-operation  of  newspapers,  ad- 
vertising men,  and  managers  of  department  stores.  A  valuable  de- 
velopment of  the  Press  Service  has  been  the  personal  co-operation 
of  the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  officers  of 
such  national  organizations  as  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Growing  numbers  of  newspaper  men  call  upon  us  for  information  or 
for  sources  of  information.  This  co-operation  is  being  made  use 
of  especially  in  municipal  movements  and  legislative  campaigns. 
Here  again,  doubled  investment  would  mean  more  than  doubled 
returns;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  increased  outlay  in 
this  direction  would  meet  with  a  more  than  corresponding  response. 
Editors  throughout  the  country  have  made  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  service  could  be  developed  effectively  by  the  use  of  mat  forms, 
cuts,  photographs,  and  by  following  up  editorials  and  news  clippings 
with  prompt  information  showing  the  relation  of  local  facts  and  con- 
ditions to  national  movements.  What  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
these  directions  goes  to  prove  this.  Cordial  relations,  no  less  than 
bulky  clipping  books,  have  been  built  up. 

Here  are  some  characteristic  letters: — 

From  the  editor  of  the  "Interior,**  Chicago: — **I  have  had  very 
great  satisfaction  in  the  privilege  of  reading  THE  SURVEY  in  the 
last  year,  and  feel  that  it  has  enlarged  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
'Interior*  materially." 
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From  the  Herald/'  EI  Paso,  Texas: — "Yoar  articles  have  th« 
merit  of  timely  interest  and  brevity  which  makes  them  acceptable 
for  regular  publication/' 

From  the  "State/'  Colombia,  S.  C: — **We  have  been  very  m«ch 
pleased  to  receive  and  to  use  the  matter  sent  «s,  and  hope  it  will  be 
continued/' 

From  the  editor  of  the  "Weekly  Gazette/'  Colorado  Springs: — 
"Let  me  say  as  a  newspaper  man  who  has  been  in  position  to  come 
into  contact  with  and  wse  no  little  amount  of  press  bwreaa  offerings 
that  in  my  opinion  nothing  better  is  being  sent  otit  from  anywhere, 
nor  are  any  other  articles  being  wsed  more  extensively.  The  stories 
you  are  sending  out  are  fall  of  information  of  the  most  valuable 
nature  from  a  general  sociological  standpoint  and,  what  is  more 
important,  they  are  of  interest  to  the  average  reader.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  the  cardinal  virtue,  from  the  newspaper  editor's 
standpoint,  of  being  short  and  snappy." 

From  the  "News,"  Dallas,  Texas: — "Knowing  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  such  things,  we  enclose  herewith  a  series  of  clippings  con- 
taining articles  regarding  an  inquiry  which  was  started  by  our  last 
legislature  into  the  matters  connected  with  the  penitentiary  system 
and  management  in  this  state.  The  hearing  and  investigation  are 
not  complete,  but  the  committees  have  adjourned  until  faU  In  the 
meantime  it  is  our  intention  to  send  our  staff  man,  Mr.  Tom  Finty, 
Jr.,  to  attend  the  Prison  Conference  at  Seattle,  and  he  will  leave  for 
there  in  a  few  days.  If  you  have  anything  handy  in  the  way  of 
printed  matter  that  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  it  to  us.  Our  intention 
is  also  to  have  Mr.  Finty  visit  various  other  penitentiaries  going 
and  returning  from  the  Northwest. 

"May  I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  your  organization  and 
your  magazine  on  the  splendid  work  it  is  doing  for  the  people?" 

The  inflticnce  of  press  stories  and  the  resulting  spontaneous 
editorial  discussion  in  this  formative  period  in  the  Southwest  is 
incalculable.  As  this  is  written,  the  Galveston  **  News  **  wires  us 
for  twenty  copies  of  the  City  Planning  number  of  THE  SURVEY, 
to  help  out  in  a  local  campaign  just  inaugurated.  The  News'*  has 
republished  the  articles  in  this  number,  serially.  In  the  same  mail 
comes  a  letter  from  an  editor  in  a  northern  industrial  town,  who  is 
making  an  investigation  of  housing  problems  and  wants  help. 

Equally  in  point,  by  way  of  illustration,  is  a  recent  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  United  Charities  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  with 
reference  to  an  article  by  C,  Phillips,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee,  which  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  August 
7  and  sent  out  at  the  same  time  to  the  Fort  Worth  **  Record  and 
Register**  in  our  weekly  press  service  : 

"The  article  has  so  impressed  a  member  of  my  board  of  directors 
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that  he  has  subscribed  $500  to  begin  a  work  something  similar  in  its 
nature.'' 

One  successful  special  piece  of  work  had  to  do  with  vagrancy* 
Probably  from  a  dozen  to  twenty-five  clippings  reached  us  daily 
through  a  newspaper  clipping  bureau  bearing  on  some  phase  of  the 
tramp  question.  Through  O.  F.  Lewis,  of  the  National  Vagrancy 
Committeet  six  articles  were  written  on  different  phases  of  vagrancy 
from  the  standpoint  of  control  and  prevention.  If  a  clipping  came 
in  about  local  depredations  of  tramps,  the  article  on  that  subject 
was  mailed  the  same  day  to  the  particular  paper,  reaching  it  while 
the  news  feature  was  still  present.  These  tramp  stories  were  sent 
out  for  about  three  months  and  one  clipping  book  shows  240  pub- 
lications of  them. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Press  Service 
lies  in  co-operating  in  the  movements  to  give  a  distinctly  humani- 
tarian expression  to  church  work  in  America.  The  renaissance  of 
practical  Christianity  at  the  present  time  need  not  be  gone  into  here. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  described  on  another  page  in  connection 
with  the  "Pittsburgh  Survey,*'  read  the  factory  standards  which 
the  simplest  Christian  obligation  in  the  industrial  field*'  places 
upon  the  employer,  in  the  belief  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America.  We  have  sent  out  a  special  series  of  articles 
to  the  religious  weeklies.  In  addition,  we  are  co-operating  with  a 
service  with  headquarters  in  Chicago  which  supplies  Methodist 
papers  with  news  on  social  work.  Similarly,  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  has  a  social  service  commission  which  has  started 
a  press  service.  The  industrial  committee  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Congregational  Churches  has  also  opened  departments  in  the 
**CongregationaIist*'  and  the  ''Advance,*'  which  use  THE  SURVEY 
suggestions  and  material.  Department  editors  in  the  ''Living 
Church,"  the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  the  "  Pacific  Churchman  **  and 
many  other  periodicals  make  frequent  use  of  material.  Recently  in 
reducing  the  free  exchange  list  of  THE  SURVEY,  we  cut  off  half  a 
dozen  religious  papers ;  letters  were  promptly  received  from  most 
of  them  asking  as  a  favor  that  they  be  put  back  as  they  found  THE 
SURVEY  of  special  service  to  them  editorially. 

It  is  just  two  years  since  this  regular  Press  Service  was  started.  A 
look  at  the  clippings  alone  is  enough  to  convince  anyone  of  its  value. 
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CO-OPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  SURVEY  PRESS  SERVICE 

Alabama  Birmingham  Age-Herald 

Arizona  Prescott  Prescott  Courier 

Arkansas  Little  Rock  Gazette 

California  Pasadena  Star 

San  Jose  Mercttry 

Colorado  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 

Cripple  Creek  Times 

Connecticut  Bridgeport  Farmer 

New  Haven  Evening  Leader 

Florida    Pensacola  Journal 

Georgia  Atlanta  Constitution 

Augusta  Herald 

Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 

Illinois  Aurora  News 

Chicago  Post 

Joliet  News 

Rockford  Republic 

Indiana  Evansville  Courier 

Richmond  Item 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Iowa  Burlington  Hawkeye 

Davenport  Democrat 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 

Keokuk  Truth 

Kentucky  Henderson  Gleaner 

Lexington  Herald 

Louisville  Courier  Journal 

Louisiana  New  Orleans  Picayune 

Maine  Lewiston  Journal 

Maryland  Baltimore  Sun 

Massachusetts  Boston  Herald 

Boston  Transcript 

Haverhill  Gazette 

Lawrence  Eagle 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 

Northampton  Herald 

Springfield  Republican 
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Michigan  Detroit  Free  Press 

Grand  Rapids  Press 

Kalamazoo  Telegraph 

Saginaw  Herald 

Minnesota  D«I«th  Herald 

Missouri  ICansas  Qty  Star 

Kansas  City  Post 

Nebraska  Lincoln  Star 

New  Hampshire  Concord  Monitor 

New  Jersey  Elizabeth  Journal 

Jersey  City  Journal 

Newark  News 

Passaic  News 

Paterson  News 

Trenton  Times 

New  York  Albany  Journal 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

New  York  Tribune 

Ogdensburg  Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle 

Schenectady  Gazette 

Troy  Budget 

Utica  Press 

"Watertown  Times 

North  Carolina  Asheville  Citizen 

Charlotte  News 

Ohio  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune 

Columbus  State  Journal 

Marion  Star 

Sandusky  Star  Journal 

Springfield  News 

Youngstown  Telegram 

Oregon  Portland  Oregonian 

Pennsylvania  Easton  Free  Press 

Eric  Herald 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Lebanon  Report 

Newcastle  Free  Press 

Philadelphia  North- American 

Pittsburgh  Post 

Reading  Herald 

Scranton  •  Tribune 
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Rhode  Island  Providence  Jotirnal 

Soath  Carolina  Colombia  State 

Tennessee  Knoxville  Tribane 

Texas  Dallas  News 

EI  Paso  Herald 

Fort  Worth  Record  and  Register 

Houston  Post 

San  Antonio  Express 

Utah  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

Virginia  Lynchburg  News 

Washington  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Spokane  Espanola 

West  Virginia   .  .Charleston  News  and  Mail 

Wisconsin  Eati  Qaire  Leader 

Fond  dtt  Lac  Commonwealth 

La  Crosse  Chronicle 

•  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 

Racine  Journal 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES, 
THE  SURVEY  PRESS  SERVICE 


January  9  Brewers  As  Reformers — Hugh  F.  Fox,  secre- 
tary U.  S.  Brewers*  Association. 

January  16  The  Probation  Officer  And  The  Child — ^Henry 

W.  Thurston,  chief  probation  officer  of  Chi- 
cago Juvenile  Court. 

January  23  Reggio  And  Messina  As  I  Knew  Them — An- 
tonio Mangano,  author  of  The  Effect  of  Emi- 
gration Upon  Italy. 

February  6  Postal  Savings  Banks — Marcus  M.  Marks,  New 

York's  leading  clothing  manufacturer. 

February  13  The  Crime  of  a  Kansas  Prison — Lewis  E.  Palmer, 

of  the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY. 

February  20  The  Kowaliga  School — Qarence  H.  Kelsey. 

February  27  Autobiography  of  a  Breaker  Boy — Scott  Near- 

ing.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

February  27  The  Jew  On  The  Farm — Leonard  G.  Robinson, 

general  manager  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Aid  Society. 

March  13  Little  Jim  Park — Leroy  Scott,  author  of  To 

Him  that  Hath. 

March  20  Tramping  Through  California — Major  Sidney  S. 

Peixotto. 


FRANK  TUCKER 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Provident 
Loan  Society  of  New  York 


JOHN  M.  GLENN 
Director,  RosscII  Sage  Foundation 
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March  27  Howsecleaning  by  Proclamation — William  T. 

Hornaday,  director  New  York  Zoological 
Society* 

April  3  Earthquake  Refugees  Work  For  What  They 

Get — Unsigned. 

April  to  Fitting  The  School  To  the  Immigrant — Peter 

Roberts,  immigration  secretary  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

April  17  The  ''Big  Brothers*' of  New  York— Harry  A. 

Wheeler,  general  secretary  "Big  Brothers*' 
movement. 

April  24  A  Censorship   For  New  York   Shows — John 

Collier,  Board  of  Censorship,  New  York. 

May  I  Italy's  Gift  To  The  United  States — Alice  Ben- 
nett. 

May  8  Planning   a   City's  Future — Charles  Mulford 

Robinson,  civic  adviser  for  Colorado,  Los 
Angeles,  Honolulu,  etc. 

May  15  Catching  Up  With  Athens — George  E.  Johnson, 

superintendent  Pittsburgh  Playground  As- 
sociation. 

May  29  One  Summer  of  Foster  Motherhood — Helen  W. 

Rogers,  superintendent  Pure  Milk  Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  5  Children  Who  Work — Owen  R.  Love  joy,  secre- 
tary National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

June  J  2  World  Wide  Peace  Through  Industry — Graham 

Taylor,  warden  Chicago  Commons. 

June  19  A  Safe  And  Sane  Fourth  of  July — Frederick  A. 

Finkeldey,  City  Council,  Camden. 

June  26  Hospitals  And  Prisons,  Old  and  New — Edward 

T.  Devine,  secretary  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society. 

Jtily  3  The  Evolution  of  a  Sunday-School — Martha 

Berry,  founder  Berry  school,  Rome,  Ga. 

July  JO  Voters  Solve  The  Liquor  Problem — Joseph  D. 

Hohnes, chairman  of  the  "Citizens'  Committee 
of  Fifty,"  Orange,  N.  J. 

July  J  7  The  Prisoners  of  America — Lewis  E.  Palmer,  of 

the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY. 

July  24  Lopsided  Development — Norval  D.  Kemp,  sec- 
retary President's  Rural  Commission. 

Jtily  31  Safeguarding  a  City's  Milk  Supply— Wilbur  C. 

Phillips,  secretary  New  York  Milk  Committee. 

August  7  The  Church, "  The  People  "  and  Social  Problems 

— Livy  S.  Richards,  editor  **  Evening  Times," 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

August  J  4  The  Church,  Charity  And  Social  Reform — Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett,  director  School  for  Social 
Workers,  Boston. 

August  21  The  Farmer  And  Reform — George  W.  Conn, 

Federation  of  Rural  Forces. 

August  28  Portable  Shower  Baths— T.  M.  Beadenkoff,  sec- 
retary Free  Public  Bath  Commission. 

September  4  On  The  Trail  of  The  White  Hearse— Sherman  C. 

Kingsley,  superintendent  for  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties. 
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September  U  Waymarks  of   Labor  Day — Graham  Taylor, 

warden  Chicago  Commons. 

September  J  8  Harnessing  Qty  Budgets  To  Uplift  "Work — 

William  H.  Allen,  secretary  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research. 

September  25  An  Experiment  in  Co-operation — William  J. 

Hoggson. 

October  2  A  Twelve  Hundred  Dollar  House — Constance  D. 

Leupp,  of  the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY. 
October  9  "Widowed  Mothers — Belle  L.  Israels,  Committee 

on  Amusements  and  Vacation  Resources  of 

Working  Girls. 

October  16  Teaching  Philanthropy  at  Night — Orlando  F. 

Lewis,  secretary  New  York  Prison  Association. 
October  23  The  Red  Cross  Christmas  Stamp — Ernest  P. 

BickncU,  director  National  Red  Cross. 

October  30  Ploughing  in  Hope — Belle  L.  Israels. 

November  6  A    Golden  Rule''  Police  Chief— Fred.  Kohler, 

chief  of  police,  Cleveland,  O. 
November  J3..  Running  The  Usurer  Out  of  Business — Arthur 

H.  Ham,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
November  20  Don't  Drink  Slave  Cocoa — Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 

of  the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY. 
November  27  The  Shadow  of  Christmas — Ernest  Poole,  author 

and  playwright. 

December  4  Playing  at  Santa  Qaus — Cfiarlotte  Reeve  Con- 
over. 

December  IJ  A  Radical  View  of  The  English  Budget — Mary  B. 

Sumner,  of  the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY. 
December  J 8  Why  Increase  Raih-oad  Wages? — D.  L.  Cease, 

editor  the  "Raikoad  Trainman." 
December  25  Probation  and  The  Criminal — Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

judge  of  Juvenile  Court,  Denver 
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BOOK  PUBLISHING 
In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  announced  last  year, 
Qiarftfes  Publication  Committee  has  undertaken  the  publication  of 
books  for  the  Rttssell  Sage  Foundation,  making  available  to  the 
Foundation  its  intimate  touch  with  readers  on  social  topics.  The 
volumes  brought  out  to  date  have  been  well  received.    They  include: 

The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen^s  Families.  By 

Robert  Coit  Chapin. 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.    By  Ltither  H.  Galick  and  Leonard 

P.  Ayres. 

Laggards  in  Ottr  Schools.  A  Stady  of  Retardation  and  Elimina- 
tion in  Gty  School  Systems.    By  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

The  Campaign  Against  Ttiberctilosis  in  The  United  States.  Com- 
piled by  Phil  P.  Jacobs  for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Twbercalosis. 

Report  on  The  Desirability  of  Establishing  an  Employment  Bareaa 
in  the  Qty  of  New  York.    By  Edward  T.  Devine. 

The  Salary  Loan  Business  in  New  York  City.  By  Qarence  W, 
"Wassam. 

The  Chattel  Loan  Business.    By  Arthur  H.  Ham. 

These  volumes,  have  had  an  educational  bearing  upon  practical 
questions  and  movements,  such  as  the  cost  of  living,  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  legislation  to  do  away  with  loan-shark 
abuses  and  the  establishment  of  semi-philanthropic  employment  and 
lending  agencies. 

Medical  Inspection  is  in  its  third  edition  of  J, 000  copies,  and 
Mr.  Ayres's  more  recent  Laggards  in  its  second.  The  latter  has 
brought  us  a  gay  addition  to  the  bulky  literature  of  library  whimsi- 
calities, in  an  order  from  a  Brooklyn  department  store  for  **one 
copy  Lizzard's  in  Our  Schools.** 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  a  number  of  other  volumes 
in  preparation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  books  are  regular  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation publications.  The  first  volume  has  come  from  the  press  and 
the  others  will  follow  during  19 JO. 

The  Pittsburgh  District.  Symposium  by  John  R.  Commons, 
Florence  Kelley,  Robert  A.  Woods,  Peter  Roberts,  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson  and  others. 

The  Steel  "Workers.    By  John  A.  Fitch. 

Homestead:  The  Households  of  a  Milltown.  By  Margaret  F. 
Byington. 

Women  and  The  Trades.    By  Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler. 
Work-Accidents  and  The  Law.    By  Crystal  Eastman. 
Pittsburgh:  The  Gist  of  The  Survey.    By  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
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In  addition  to  the  volumes  bearing  the  flettr  de  lis  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  following  books  have  been  published  inde- 
pendently under  the  imprint  of  Charities  Publication  Committee: 

Social  Forces.    By  Edward  T.  Devine. 

How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn,  By  R.  R»  Reeder , 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 

Visiting  Nursing  in  the  United  States,  By  Yssatjella  "Waters  of 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens.  By  Professor  Emily  Greene  Balch  of 
Wellesley  College.    (In  press.) 

THE  SURVEY  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  marketing  large 
numbers  of  books  in  the  field  of  social  work,  printed  by  other  pub- 
lishers. Lists  of  standard  books  dealing  with  social  work,  sanita- 
tion, economics  and  civics  can  be  obtained  on  application  from  this 
department,  which  supplies  a  steady  demand  for  such  books.  The 
following  new  books  were  considered  to  have  sufficient  selling 
possibilities  through  this  department  to  warrant  our  advertising 
them  independently: 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  The  City  Streets.    By  Jane  Addams. 

The  Great  "White  Plague,    By  Edward  O,  Otis. 

The  History  of  Co-operation.    By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

Proceedings  and  Guide  to  The  Proceedings  of  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Four  Books  on  Rural  Social  Advance,  by  Butterfield,  Kern,"WiIson 
and  Anderson,  which  have  sold  well  following  the  section 
meeting  on  this  subject  at  the  Richmond  conference. 

Neglected  Neighbors.    By  Charles  F.  "Weller. 

The  New  York  Charities  Directory,  1909. 

Studies  in  American  Social  Conditions.  By  Richard  Henry 
Edwards. 

Product  and  Climax.    By  Simon  N.  Patten. 

Civics  and  Health.    By  "William  H.  Allen. 

Misery  and  Its  Causes.    By  Edward  T.  Devine. 

Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities.    By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Tuberculosis.    By  S.  A.  Knopf. 

Something  over  600  copies  of  Misery  and  its  Causes  have  been 
sold  in  this  way,  300  copies  of  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  The  City 
Streets.  Dr.  Knopf's  essay  (in  paper)  is  often  ordered  100  at  a  time. 
In  all,  4,000  books  by  other  publishers  were  distributed  tfirough 
THE  SURVEY  in  J  909. 
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FIELD  DEPARTMENT 

Field  Department  G^mmittee 
(Discontinaed  October  I,  1909) 

Mary  £♦  Richmond,  chairman 
Robert  "W.  deForest  Edward  T»  Devine 

John  M.  Glenn  Paal  U.  Kellogg 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell  Joseph  C.  Logan 

Francis  H.  McLean,  field  secretary 
Margaret  F»  Byington,  assistant  secretary 

This  department  of  the  work  of  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee was  organized  on  a  small  scale  in  J 905,  under  the  depart- 
ment editorship  of  Miss  Richmond  and  with  a  subscribing  mem- 
bership from  a  number  of  charity  organization  societies,  (a)  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  these  societies  in  the  matter  of  record 
forms,  card  filing,  financial  appeals,  etc.,  and  (b)  to  act  as  a  bureau 
of  advice  and  information  for  those  initiating  or  wishing  to  initiate 
societies  of  this  sort  in  other  cities.  The  development  of  the  second 
branch  of  this  work  has  been  phenomenal.  The  second  year, 
Francis  H.  McLean,  then  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  growing  correspondence, 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  under  his  hands  it  increased  and  broadened 
greatly.  The  third  year  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  work  and  Mr.  McLean  was  engaged  to  put  in  his 
full  time  visiting  various  cities.  The  fourth  year  Miss  Margaret  F. 
Byington,  former  district  agent  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Boston, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  was  made 
assistant  secretary. 

The  department  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  South, 
where  the  movement  is  attracting  great  interest  and  the  situa- 
tion demands  efficient  organization.  The  insight  with  which  Mr. 
McLean  has  grasped  the  spirit  of  different  cities,  and  assisted 
their  people  to  find  characteristic  expression  through  modern  chan- 
nels of  social  work  has  been  remarkable.  Organization  or  reorganiza- 
tion was  effected  in  twenty-one  cities  and  towns;  and  in  the  course  of 
their  work  the  field  agents  visited  twenty-six  cities  where  no  charity 
organization  society  existed  and  twenty-three  where  there  was 
already  one  in  existence.  A  Monthly   Bulletin  **  has  been  published, 
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a  directory  of  charity  organization  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  isstied,  and  the  transportation  code  revised  and  re-estab- 
lished. 

On  October  I,  J 909,  the  Field  Department  as  stich  was  discon- 
tin«ed,  and  the  Rtissell  Sage  Foundation  formally  constituted  it  as 
one  of  the  stated  departments  of  its  work,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  £♦ 
Richmond,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  and  one  of  the  foremost  charity  workers  in  the  country. 
Besides  general  oversight.  Miss  Richmond's  work  will  center  in 
developing  intensively  higher  standards  of  investigation,  treatment 
and  co-operation  among  existing  societies.  One  of  the  districts  of 
the  New  York  Society  serves  as  a  practice  school  in  connection  with 
the  department.  Mr.  McLean  continues  in  charge  of  the  field  work 
with  Miss  Byington  as  assistant.  Of  this  work  **  Collier's  Weekly  " 
recently  said: 

"This field  department  has  been  the  means  of  setting  going  agencies 

for  intelligent  social  work.  

The  societies  they  are  founding  are  more  than  small  charities,  bat 
what  might  be  called  part  of  the  staff  of  a  small  town,  a  new  agency 
which  concerns  itself  with  health,  housing,  the  relief  of  poverty,  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions.  On  a  volunteer  basis  it  takes  its 
place  beside  the  local  fire  department,  police,  schools,  and  the  like. 
This  development  is  very  quiet  and  unsensational,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  going  to  give  a  social  viewpoint  to  the  common  activities  of 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.** 

The  Field  Department  before  its  transfer  co-operated  in  the 
organization  or  reorganization  of  the.  following  charity  organization 
societies: 


Asheville,  N.  C. 
Atlantic  City,  N-  J» 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Calumet,  Mich. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky» 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Norristown,  Pa 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
"Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Youngstown,  O. 


PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 
Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 


THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY 


THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  a  close  range  investigation  of  the 
ranks  of  wage  earners  in  an  American  steel  district.  The  staff 
included  not  only  trained  investigators — housing  inspectors,  sani- 
tarians, lawyers,  engineers,  labor  experts,  and  the  like— but  members 
of  the  immigrant  races  who  make  up  so  large  a  share  of  the  working 
population.  Our  field  work  was  done  in  railway  yards  and  mill 
towns;  in  mines,  sweatshops,  and  great  manufacturing  plants; 
in  courts,  hospitals  and  settlements.  The  investigators  talked  with 
priests  and  leaders,  superintendents,  claim  agents  and  labor  bosses, 
landlords,  housewives,  butchers  and  bakers — the  workers  themselves 
and  those  who  live  close  to  them. 

Without  either  funds  or  leisure  to  adopt  census  methods,  we 
made  use  of  case-investigations  and  statistical  studies,  both  in  ex- 
ploring for  a  basic  understanding  of  the  situation  and  in  clamping 
our  facts  in.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  collaborators  in  the  field 
work,  the  end  was  **  piled  up  actualities.*'  More  than  investigations 
hitherto  carried  on,  we  made  striking  use  of  graphic  methods  for 
interpreting  those  facts  by  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  photographs, 
drawings  in  pastel  and  charcoal,  and  the  large  frames  for  a  civic 
exhibition  in  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  Our  findings  were  too 
emergent  and  quickening  to  be  hoarded  for  these  final  volumes. 
The  gist  of  them  as  originally  published  in  Charities  and  the 
Commons"  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  sent  out  copies  to  its  entire  membership. 
The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Exhibit  in  the  fall  of  J 908  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity to  display  some  of  our  major  findings.  The  reports  were 
interpreted  in  their  civic  relations  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  the  American  Civic  Association;  in 
their  economic  bearings  at  joint  meetings  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  the  American  Sociological  Society  and  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation.    Articles  on  the  Survey  and 
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its  findings  were  published  in  **  "World's  Work/*  the  **  Outlook/*  the 
Independent/*  the  American  Magazine/*  and  the  Review  of 
Reviews**  among  standard  periodicals;  by  the  labor  press  and  by 
s«ch  trade  journals  as  the  **Iron  Age,**  Engineering  News**  and  the 
**Iron  Trade  Review/*  Editors,  ministers  and  public  speakers 
throughout  the  country  have  quoted  from  them  at  length.  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  just  back  from  a  Pacific  coast  trip,  said  he  had  never  known 
the  results  of  an  investigation  to  have  such  widespread  and  practical 
currency.  A  survey,  financed  and  managed  by  a  local  committee 
has  been  instituted  in  Buffalo,  covering  the  great  Slavic  section  of 
the  city.  Surveys  have  been  proposed  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Wor- 
cester, Milwaukee  and  other  places. 

PITTSBURGH  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  UNIT 
Hundreds  of  industrial  towns,  a  score  of  great  industrial  centers 
are  growing  up  in  this  country.  Of  their  technical  and  commercial 
success,  we  have  evidence  in  their  conquest  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  What  of  their  human  prosperity?  The  Pittsburgh  Survey 
was  an  attempt  to  throw  light  on  this  question.  Pittsburgh  is  the 
social  expression  of  one  of  the  master  industries  of  the  country, 
iron  and  steel,  yet  in  so  far  as  work  accidents  are  the  crudest  expo- 
nents of  human  waste  in  industry,  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  a 
whole  has  been  a  spendthrift  of  its  own  life  blood.  Here,  as  nowhere 
else,  is  a  district  prospering  by  the  tariff  which  shuts  out  European 
goods,  and  the  immigration  policy  which  lets  in  Slavs,  Huns  and 
Italians  to  compete  with  American  labor.  What  do  these  two  great 
national  policies  mean  to  the  workers  of  the  Pittsburgh  district? 
Again,  here  in  the  major  industry  in  this  district,  employers  have 
the  upper  hand.  What  have  they  done  with  it?  Here,  as  in 
growing  numbers  of  industrial  communities,  outside  investors  own 
the  mills  and  railroads  on  which  the  work  of  the  district  depends. 
Is  absentee  capitalism  to  work  out  any  better  for  an  industrial 
democracy  than  the  absentee  landlordism  of  England  and  Ireland 
or  the  absentee  political  rule  of  colonial  America?  Pittsburgh  is 
not  a  scapegoat  city;  progressive  Pittsburgh  manufacturers  have 
done  noteworthy  things  for  their  working  forces  and  for  the  com- 
munity. Yet  at  bottom  the  district  illustrates  national  tendencies. 
If  the  great  industries  of  the  country  are  to  be  owned  by  great 
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bodies  of  stockholders  scattered  all  over  the  coantry,  then  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  national  public  opinion  must  rest  the  sanction  for 
conditions  which  accompany  those  industries,  and  as  a  basis  for 
that  national  public  opinion — facts  are  needed;  such  facts  as  those 
the  Survey  brought  out,  Witness  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  which  has  sent  out  a  broad- 
side to  its  congregations  and  churches  numbering  18,000,000  mem- 
bers.  Using  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  findings  as  a  text  as  to  condi- 
tions in  American  industrial  centers  generally  **true  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  often  to  the  same  extent,*'  the  Council's  Commission 
on  Church  and  Social  Service  recommends  that  the  official  bodies 
of  Christian  churches,  **  standardize,  as  it  were,  the  simplest  Christian 
obligations  in  the  industrial  field,''  by  adopting  resolutions 

**  calling  upon  employers  of  labor  within  those  churches  to 
conform,  in  their  industrial  operations  to  these  three  simple 
rules : 

One  day's  rest  in  each  seven. 
Reasonable  hours  of  labor. 

A  living  wage  based  on  these  reasonable  hours  of  labor." 

PITTSBURGH  AS  A  QVIC  UNIT 
Not  only  as  an  industrial  center,  but  as  a  collection  of  human 
beings,  Pittsburgh  is  an  intensely  interesting  proposition.  Half  a 
million  people  live  and  work  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio;  as 
many  as  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis 
combined  had  in  1850.  The  city  is  an  example  of  the  dynamic 
urban  growth  which  has  characterized  America;  in  a  five  million 
dollar  filtration  plant,  in  libraries,  institutes,  conservatories,  great 
parks,  and  in  other  ways,  the  city  has  manifested  this  progressive 
spirit  of  growth.  The  Survey  set  out  to  get  at  certain  under- 
lying factors  in  such  growth  as  they  affect  the  wage  earning  popula- 
tion. Specialized  studies  in  sanitation,  housing,  education,  immi- 
gration, etc.,  have  been  made  in  different  cities;  but  these  subjects 
have  never  been  studied  in  their  structural  relations;  never  had  a 
city  been  studied  just  in  this  way  as  a  going  concern. 

Five  years  ago  Charities  Publication  Committee  pub- 
lished a  special  Washington  number  dealing  with  housing, 
child  labor,  compulsory  education,  public  charities,  etc.,  at 
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the  national  capital.  Practical  results  were  obtained*  An 
invitation  came  to  «s  from  Pittsbttrgh  to  undertake  a 
similar  venture  in  a  typical  industrial  capital,  but  it  was  not 
till  a  year  later,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Tucker,  a  member 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  that  the  work  was  entered 
upon.  In  the  early  weeks  of  J 907  we  put  the  plan  before 
several  progressive  men,  and  three  of  them,  George  W. 
Guthrie,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  H.  D.  "W.  English, 
then  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Judge 
Joseph  W.  Buffington,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
consented  to  be  our  references  throughout  the  work.  This 
required  no  little  courage.  The  work  was  begun  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  from  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
the  following  Pittsburgh  contributions: 


Civic  CI«b  of  Allegheny  County   $50.00 

H.  J.  Heinz   JOO.OO 

Wallace  H.  Rowe   J  00.00 

Benjamin  Thaw   50.00 

Mrs.  William  R.  Thompson   50.00 


Robert  C.  Hall  gave  us  the  use  of  offices  throughout 
the  year.  The  committee  had  only  limited  funds,  and 
but  little  further  money  was  forthcoming  from  Pittsburgh 
sources  for  what  seemed  a  vague  and  not  altogether  pleas- 
ant enterprise.  In  the  spring  of  J  907  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Living  Conditions 
was  created  by  gift  of  $10,000,000  from  Mrs.  Sage,  and  one 
of  its  first  grants  was  of  $7,000  to  develop  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey.  We  invited  the  co-operation  of  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  National  Consumers*  League,  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  Seybert  Institute  (Philadelphia),  and  the 
Department  for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Conditions 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

After  some  little  exploring  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  William  H.  Matthews,  head 
worker  of  Kingsley  House,  was  invaluable,  we  injected 
into  Pittsburgh  in  September  what  might  be  called  a 
flying  wedge  of  investigators,  who  were  on  the  ground 
for  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Each  was  a  specialist 
in  a  given  line,  and  the  commission  of  each  was  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  situation  in  his  field.  The  returns  from 
this  exploring  process  were  such  that,  following  a  visit  to 
Pittsburgh  by  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  director  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  first  of  two  further  grants  was 
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made,  which  together  enabled  «s  to  round  o«t  a  fitll  year's 
work.  In  certain  farther  instances  the  plan  of  getting  spe- 
cialists to  diagnose  particular  problems  was  carried  o«t; 
and  in  this  way  we  covered  in  brief  reports  the  immigrants 
and  Negroes  among  racial  groups;  housing,  health  and 
police  departments,  hospitals,  aldermen's  courts,  play- 
grounds, children's  institutions  and  schools,  among  social 
institutions;  and  factory  inspection,  child  labor,  industrial 
education,  and  general  labor  conditions,  in  the  economic 
field.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  staff  of  the 
Survey  was  a  flexible  one,  and  that  with  these  few 
exceptions  we  were  not  in  position  to  keep  experienced 
investigators  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
more  sustained  work  of  the  Survey  was  carried  out  by 
six  responsible  investigators  who  put  in  the  working 
months  of  the  year  on  their  inquiries;  and  they  were 
assisted  by  visitors,  notably  representatives  of  the  im- 
migrant races  of  the  district. 
These  sustained  investigations  included: 

(a)  A  st«dy  of  the  economic  cost  of  typhoid  fever  in  six  representative 
wards,  the  first  hoase  to  house  investigation  of  this  sort  made  in  this  country. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  500  cases  of  workmen  killed  in  Allegheny  county  in 
one  year  (together  with  the  injury  cases  treated  in  the  hospitals  for  three 
months)  to  determine  the  prevalent  causes,  and  to  see  where  the  income  loss 
was  borne;  no  such  concrete  body  of  facts  had  been  gathered  in  this  field  in 
America. 

(c)  An  inquiry  into  hours,  wages  and  labor  organization  in  the  dominant 
industry  of  the  district. 

(d)  An  interpretation  of  household  life  and  costs  of  living  in  a  typical 
American  mill  town, — the  first  to  be  studied  with  an  accuracy  comparable 
to  that  which  has  characterized  studies  of  city  tenement  neighborhoods. 

(e)  The  first  general  survey  of  the  women-employing  trades  in  an  American 
city;  and 

(f)  A  survey  of  the  child-helping  institutions  and  agencies  of  Pittsburgh. 

CASE  METHODS  EMPLOYED 
The  case  records  of  charitable  societies,  especially  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  been  rich  in  social  information  as  to 
the  dependent  segment  of  the  population  and  as  to  self-dependent 
families  whom  untoward  events  or  conditions  have  rendered  in 
need.  But  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  great  body 
of  the  working  population  on  such  an  individual  basis.  The  very 
fact  that  Pittsburgh  has  no  large  body  of  poverty  stricken  people 
and  had  no  collected  social  data,  forced  us,  even  in  arriving  at  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  local  situation,  to  work  out  units  and 
methods  of  gauging  these  other  groups. 
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In  dealing  with  this  wage-earning  population  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  we  tried  to  put  our  investigation  on  an  individual  and 
family  basis;  that  is,  instead  of  relying  on  abstract  categories,  such 
as  death  rates,  or  of  telling  pathetic  stories  of  tragic  individual 
figures  such  as  the  novelists  use,  we  tried  to  draw  upon  the  common 
experience.  By  systems  of  accounting  and  units  of  time  and  mate- 
rial, the  modern  manufacturer  knows  what  the  costs  are  that  go 
into  a  finished  shoe,  or  steel  plate,  or  iron  bedstead.  So,  too,  the 
propaganda  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  demands  such 
an  ordering  of  municipal  budgets  and  accounting  as  will  get  at  just 
what  the  taxpayers^  money  goes  for,  where  the  wastes  are,  and 
what,  for  example,  is  the  actual  educational  product  of  the  twelve 
months*  business  of  a  public  school.  So  we  sought  to  get  at  those 
drains  upon  the  means  and  life  of  a  wage-earning  population  which 
the  year  brings  round.  Our  investigations  of  industrial  accidents 
and  typhoid  fever  illustrate  this  method. 

THE  SITUATION 

The  untoward  forces  bearing  upon  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  were  summed  up  by  Edward  T.  Devine, 
editor  of  THE  SURVEY,  as  follows: 

An  altogether  incredible  amount  of  overwork  by 
everybody,  reaching  its  extreme  in  the  twelve-hour  shift 
for  seven  days  in  the  week  in  the  steel  mills  ^  and  the  rail- 
way switchyards. 

**  II.  Low  wages  for  the  great  majority  of  the  laborers 
employed  by  the  mills,  not  lower  than  other  large  cities, 
but  low  compared  with  the  prices, — so  low  as  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  American  standard 
of  living;  wages  adjusted  to  the  single  man  in  the  lodging 
house,  not  to  the  responsible  head  of  a  family. 

III.  Still  lower  wages  for  women,  who  receive  for  ex- 
ample in  one  of  the  metal  trades,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
women  is  great  enough  to  be  menacing,  one-half  as  much  as 
unorganized  men  in  the  same  shops  and  one-third  as  much 
as  the  men  in  the  union. 

^  The  twelve-hotjr  day  prevailed  for  all  men  in  the  steel  industry  en- 
gaged in  processes.  One  man  ottt  of  five  in  the  steel  industry  in  Allegheny 
county  worked  in  1907  on  seven  days  in  a  week. 
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**  IV.  An  absentee  capitalism,  with  bad  effects  strikingly- 
analogous  to  those  of  absentee  landlordism,  of  which  Pitts- 
burgh furnishes  noteworthy  examples. 

**  V.  A  continuous  inflow  of  immigrants  with  low  stand- 
ards, attracted  by  a  wage  which  is  high  by  the  standards 
of  South  Eastern  Europe,  and  which  yields  a  net  pecuniary 
advantage  because  of  abnormally  low  expenditures  for  food 
and  shelter,  and  inadequate  provision  for  the  contingencies 
of  sickness,  accident  and  death. 

VI.  The  destruction  of  family  life,  not  in  any  imaginary 
or  mystical  sense,  but  by  the  demands  of  the  day*s  work, 
and  by  the  very  demonstrable  and  material  method  of 
typhoid  fever  ^  and  industrial  accidents;  both  preventable, 
but  costing  in  single  years  in  Pittsburgh  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  lives,  and  irretrievably  shattering  nearly 
as  many  homes. 

VII.  Archaic  social  institutions  such  as  the  aldermanic 
court,  the  ward  school  district,  the  family  garbage  disposal, 
and  the  unregenerate  charitable  institution,  still  surviving 
after  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  adapted  have  dis- 
appeared. 

**  VIII.  The  contrast, — wliich  does  not  become  blurred 
by  familiarity  with  detail,  but  on  the  contrary  becomes 
more  vivid  as  the  outlines  are  filled  in, — the  contrast 
between  the  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  all  the  communities  of  our  western  civilization, 
with  its  vast  natural  resources,  the  generous  fostering  of 
government,  the  human  energy,  the  technical  develop- 
ment, the  gigantic  tonnage  of  the  mines  and  mills,  the 
enormous  capital  of  which  the  bank  balances  afford  an 
indication;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  life, 
of  health,  of  physical  vigor,  even  of  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  individual.  Certainly  no  community  before  in 
America  or  Europe  has  ever  had  such  a  surplus,  and  never 
before  has  a  great  community  applied  what  it  had  so 
meagerly  to  the  rational  purposes  of  human  life.  Not  by 
gifts  of  libraries,  galleries,  technical  schools,  and  parks, 
but  by  the  cessation  of  toil  one  day  in  seven  and  sixteen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  by  the  increase  of  wages,  by  the 
sparing  of  lives,  by  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  by 
raising  the  standards  of  domestic  life,  should  the  surplus 
come  back  to  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
created. 

^Redttced  in  1909  to  the  average  for  American  cities. 
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**  The  adverse  conditions  are,  after  all,  conditions  which 
nattirally,  or  at  least  not  infrequently,  accompany  progress. 
They  are  incidents  of  the  production  of  wealth  on  a  vast 
scale.  They  are  remediable  whenever  the  community 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  remedy  them.  If  the  hardships 
and  misery  which  we  find  in  Pittsburgh  were  due  to 
poverty  of  resources,  to  the  unproductivity  of  toil,  then 
the  process  of  overcoming  them  might  indeed  be  tedious 
and  discouraging.  Since  they  are  due  to  haste  in  ac- 
quiring wealth,  to  inequity  in  distribution,  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  mechanism  of  municipal  government,  they  can 
be  overcome  rapidly  if  the  community  so  desires. 

**  There  are  many  indications  that  the  community  is 
awakening  to  these  adverse  conditions  and  that  it  is 
even  now  ready  to  deal  with  some  of  them.  An  increasing 
number  of  citizens,  city  officials  and  officials  of  corpora- 
tions, business  men,  social  workers,  and  others,  are  entirely 
ready  to  enter  with  others  and  with  one  another  on  the 
dispassionate  search  for  causes  and  remedies,  recognizing 
that  the  adverse  conditions  are  there,  recognizing  that 
distinction  lies  not  in  ostrich-like  refusal  to  see  them,  but 
in  statesmanlike  willingness  to  gauge  them  and  to  under- 
stand them,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  remove  them. 

Pittsburgh  is  unique  only  in  the  extent  to  which  ten- 
dencies which  are  observable  everywhere  have  here  actually, 
because  of  the  high  industrial  development,  and  the  great 
industrial  activity,  had  the  opportunity  to  give  tangible 
proofs  of  their  real  character  and  their  inevitable  goal.  ** 

INDUSTRIAL  FORCES 
In  judging  of  these  objective  facts  we  can  distinguish  between 
those  conditions  which  are  subject  directly  to  local  determination 
through  civic  and  political  action,  and  those  elements  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation  which  will  respond  only  when  public  opinion  is 
aroused  nationally.  With  respect  to  these  latter,  the  most  encourag- 
ing factor  in  the  Pittsburgh  situation  is  the  work  inaugurated  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Westinghouse  companies, 
and  certain  other  employers,  in  developing  systems  of  inspection, 
safety  committees  and  protective  machinery  to  lessen  the  accident 
rate.  No  general  movement  looking  to  a  rational  system  of  com- 
pensation for  death  and  injury  in  industry,  however,  has  been  in- 
augurated in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
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"With  respect  to  the  abnormal  workday  in  the  furnaces  and 
steel  mills,  the  seven-day  week  in  contintious  processes  and 
the  overstrain  which  the  schemes  for  getting  output  ptits  upon 
the  physique  of  the  working  force,  there  have  been  no  apparent 
modifications  of  conditions,  with  which  many  practical  managers 
no  less  than  outsiders  are  profoundly  dissatisfied*  As  unionism 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  greater  part  of  the  industry,  the 
employers  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  these  conditions;  and 
a  gradually  crystallizing  public  opinion  is  making  no  mistake  in 
putting  the  issues  squarely  up  to  the  management.^ 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  choking  out  of  democratic 
organization  among  the  men  in  the  steel  industry  is  if  anything 
more  tense  than  a  year  ago.  During  the  past  year,  the  steel  cor- 
poration has  attempted  to  oust  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  from  their  last  footing  in  the  industry, 
the  sheet  mills;  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  in  turn 
declared  war  on  the  corporation. 

The  industrial  situation  in  the  district  steel  is  a  grave  one — one 
which,  in  different  temperaments,  rouses  trepidation  or  sorrow  or 
hope  or  indignation.  Whether  the  way  out  will  come  from  the 
employers  themselves,  granted  a  broader  vision;  from  public 
spirited  citizens  of  the  district,  as  their  local  civic  movements 
gather  aggressiveness  and  social  statesmanship;  or  from  the  workers 
themselves,  should  their  now  incoherent  strength  be  forged  into 
concerted  action,  no  man  can  tell.  At  such  a  juncture  THE 
SURVEY  believes  it  is  doing  a  public  service  in  frankly  stating  the 
facts  as  they  bear  on  social  welfare. 

CIVIC  FORCES 

Moreover,  absentee  capitalism,  by  which  the  dominant  indus- 
try of  the  entire  district  is  owned  by  stockholders  throughout 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  has  been  a  stumblingblock  to  purely 
civic  advances  in  Pittsburgh.  Yet  a  stirring  chapter  could  be  writ- 
ten on  the  coalescing  of  public  interest  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  the  steps  by  which  the  upward  forces  of  the  city, 
against  inertia  and  opposition,  have  set  about  the  conquest  of  their 

^  As  this  goes  to  press,  a  general  order  to  lessen  Swnday  work  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 
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physical  environment  and  the  enrichment  of  cttltttral  life;  the 
development  of  a  park  and  boulevard  system  under  E»  Bigelow, 
the  typhoid  fever  campaign  leading  up  to  the  erection  of  a  $5,000,000 
filtration  plant  to  clear  the  water,  the  broadened  civic  activities 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  neighborhood  work  of  Columbian 
Settlement,  Kingsley  House,  Woods  Run  and  Covode  House,  the 
housing  movements  led  by  William  H,  Matthews,  the  leaders  of  the 
Civic  Club  and  Dr.  James  F*  Edwards  of  the  Bureau  of  Health;  the 
skirmishing  to  free  bridges  and  to  bring  the  traction  monopoly  to 
terms ;  the  system  of  spirited  recreation  centers  which  is  developing 
under  the  Playground  Association;  the  successful  movement  to 
merge  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  into  the  greater  city;  the  enactment 
of  municipal  civil  service;  the  rigorous  retrenchments  and  reforms 
of  the  Guthrie  administration  and  the  policies  in  traction  and  city 
development  espoused  by  Mayor  Magee;  the  wholesale  graft  prose- 
cutions instituted  by  the  Voters*  League,  the  huilding  of  the  great 
Carnegie  institutions  in  the  East  End — ^library,  technical  schools, 
and  institute — the  sustained  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra, 
and  the  enlarged  scope  and  plans  of  the  rechristened  University  of 
Pittsburgh* 

That  the  Survey  was  alive  to  this  new,  quickening  puhUc 
spirit  in  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  to  the  untoward  conditions  of 
the  city,  was  evidenced  by  services  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  render  during  the  year*  While  the  Survey  was  primarily 
an  investigation,  we  regarded  the  work  as  a  going  concern, 
and  at  no  time  hesitated  to  make  available  such  informa- 
tion as  would  serve  local  movements  for  improvement* 

Thus,  the  first  fortnight  we  were  on  the  ground,  we  were 
instrumental  in  closing  up  four  abominable  lodging  houses 
which  were  nests  of  disease*  Our  preliminary  housing 
report  was  circulated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
midwinter,  in  the  local  campaign  which  resulted  in  doub- 
ling the  municipal  inspection  force,  in  a  complete  tenement 
house  census,  and  in  tearing  down  some  of  the  worst 
structures.  Pittsburgh  was  the  last  great  American  city 
without  a  central  organization  of  its  charities*  Movements 
to  this  end  had  been  blocked  for  ten  years,  and  through 
a  committee  of  the  Civic  Club,  the  secretary  of  the  Field 
Department  of  Charities  Publication  Committee  brought 
them  to  a  head*  Through  the  co-operation  of  Columbian 
Settlement,  Superintendent  Edwards  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Health  and  Superintendent  Morris  Knowles  of  the  Bureau 
of  Filtration,  we  were  able  to  carry  through  our  economic 
study  of  typhoid  fever;  and,  turning  the  tables,  when 
local  appropriations  to  carry  on  a  technical  study  of 
typhoid  were  not  forthcoming  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  these  superintendents,  we  were  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  Pittsburgh  Typhoid  Fever  Commission. 
This  commission  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Guthrie  and 
continued  by  his  successor,  and  through  it  Prof.  William 
T.  Sedgwick  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Rosenau,  then  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  Dr.  Dixon  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Bureaus 
of  Health,  Water  and  Filtration  of  the  city  administration 
have  co-operated  in  a  two  years'  intensive  inquiry.  The 
Survey  as  a  whole  paved  the  way  for  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission  which  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Guthrie  at 
the  time  of  the  National  Civic  Conventions  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1908;  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  D.  W. 
English,  has  organized  committees  on  city  planning,  sani- 
tation, housing  construction,  industrial  accidents  and 
overstrain,  minor  courts,  schools,  etc.,  and  through  which, 
if  successful,  the  Pittsburgh  district  will  present  a  united 
front  in  addressing  itself  to  the  large  problems  of  city 
construction  before  it.  The  most  signal  act  of  this  com- 
mission to  date  had  been  its  championship  of  the  recent 
bond  issue  by  which  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  voted 
$7,000,000  for  water  front  and  street  improvement  (the 
removal  of  the  hump),  water  supply  for  the  North  Side, 
a  tuberculosis  hospital,  rubbish  disposal  plant,  etc.  The 
commission,  it  may  be  added,  has  engaged  Frederic  Law 
Olmsted  of  Boston  and  Colonel  Symonds  of  Washington 
to  assist  it  in  city  planning,  and  the  city  administration 
has  engaged  other  experts. 

In  enumerating  these  advances,  and  noting  that  the  work  of 
investigation  was  of  appreciable  service  with  respect  to  some  of 
them,  it  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  the  Survey  has  never 
made  pretensions  to  being  the  founder,  originator  or  discoverer  of 
civic  progress  in  Pittsburgh.  Its  reports  afforded  a  general  view 
of  conditions  in  a  given  year.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  intensive 
work  in  each  field  has  still  to  be  done.  Setbacks  and  encroach- 
ments upon  the  public  well-being,  as  well  as  civic  advances,  could 
be  cited.    In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  brunt  of  change  must 
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be  borne  by  local  organizations.  The  Survey's  chief  service  to 
Pittsburgh  lay  in  making  a  fearless  statement  of  a  range  of  current 
needs.  Opinion  may  differ  as  to  whether  we  overstated  the  evils 
of  local  conditions.  We  scarcely  could  have  overstated  the  forces 
which  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  tend  to  perpetuate  those  con- 
ditions. Even  our  most  enthusiastic  social  movements  have  en- 
croached but  a  little  way  upon  the  fastnesses  of  selfishness  and 
inertia,  ignorance  and  privilege. 

Testy  as  have  been  the  criticisms  of  the  Survey  in  certain 
quarters  in  Pittsburgh,  we  do  not  expect  that  private  interests  will 
long  shunt  local  pride  into  a  barrier  between  evil  conditions  and 
an  aroused  citizenship.  The  loyalty  which  Pittsburghers  bear  their 
city  is  of  finer  metal.  **The  truth  is  beginning  to  reach  home,'' 
writes  a  leading  minister.  However  much  they  damn  you,  there 
never  was  anything  which  stirred  this  town  into  action  like  the 
Survey/'  said  a  professional  man.  I  stand  by  everything  you  said 
about  conditions,"  said  a  steel  superintendent;  **the  solid  body 
of  the  people  are  with  you."  For  the  progressive  men  and  women, 
broad-minded  enough  to  pocket  the  easy  jibes  of  rival  cities  which 
had  undergone  no  such  diagnosis,  and  courageous  enough  to  face 
daily  the  exacting  work  of  municipal  upbuilding,  the  staff  on  leaving 
the  field  bore  with  them  a  feeling  of  sincere  respect.  But  the  Survey 
has  not  given  Pittsburgh  a  black  eye.  Rather,  Pittsburgh  is 
pointed  out  as  a  city  which  at  the  present  time  of  deficit  in  urban 
well-being  has  had  the  civic  grit  to  take  an  inventory  and  publish 
a  statement. 

THE  SCHEME  OF  WORK 
In  its  combination  of  spirit,  scope  and  technique,  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  If  one  were  searching  for  great 
precedents  for  what  was  after  all  a  modest  undertaking,  it  would 
be  the  knot  of  scientists  gathered  by  Pasteur  in  starting  his  institute 
in  Paris;  the  group  of  Oxford  men  who  took  up  their  residence 
with  Arnold  Toynbee  in  London's  East  End;  or  the  group  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jane  Addams,  founded  Hull  House  in 
Chicago's  South  Side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Survey  was  dis- 
tinctly in  line  with  progressive  methods  in  business  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions.   It  was  kindred  to  what  the  examining  physician  demands 
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before  he  accepts  tts  as  fnswrance  risks,  what  a  modern  farmer  pats 
his  soil  and  stocks  throttgh  before  he  plants  his  crops,  what  the 
consulting  electrician  performs  as  his  first  work  when  he  is  called  to 
overhaul  a  man«f act«ring  plant.  The  wonder  is  not  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  but  that  the  plan  had  never  been  tried  by  a 
city  before. 

Not  a  little  expert  work  for  the  Survey  was  done  in  brief  periods, 
practically  without  pay — a  contribution  on  the  part  of  leaders  in 
social  work  to  what  they  looked  upon  as  the  demonstration  of  a  way 
for  social  advance.  "We  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  results  which 
would  accrue  to  any  one  city,  were  it  able  to  call  to  its  service  per- 
manently, men  and  women  each  of  whom  had  been  able  to  give  to 
his  own  city  a  position  of  leadership  in  some  given  field  of  civic 
well-being,  and  each  of  whom  would  be  commissioned  to  map  out 
the  way  to  bring  this  super-city  abreast  of  the  foremost.  The 
Pittsburgh  Survey  broke  new  ground.  Against  such  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  it  is  seen  to  be  fragmentary,  if  prophetic. 

If  we  were  to  reduce  to  five  in  number  the  methods  which  in 
their  combination  made  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  a  distinctive  enter- 
prise, they  would  be  these: — 

1.  To  bring  a  group  of  experts  together  to  co-operate 
with  local  leaders  in  gauging  the  needs  of  one  city  in  several 
lines. 

2.  To  study  these  needs  in  relation  to  each  other,  to 
the  whole  area  of  the  city,  and  to  the  civic  responsibilities 
of  democracy. 

3.  To  consider  at  the  same  time  both  civic  and  industrial 
conditions,  and  to  consider  them  for  the  most  part  in  their 
bearings  upon  the  wage-earning  population. 

4.  To  reduce  conditions  to  terms  of  household  experience 
and  human  life. 

5.  To  devise  graphic  methods  for  making  these  findings 
challenging,  clear  and  unmistakable. 
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FIELD  STAFF  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY:  ^ 

*  *  *  *  Patil      KcIIoggt  secretary  Charities  Publication  Committee,  director. 

*  *  *  Frank  E.  Wing,  former  master  of  science,  Allegheny  Preparatory 

School;  superintendent  Chicago  Taberculosis  Institute;  asso- 
ciate director. 

*  John  R.  Commons,  professor  of  political  economy,  University  of  "Wis- 

consin; then  secretary  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. 

*  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  National  Consumers*  League;  former  state 

factory  inspector,  Illinois. 

*  Robert  A.  Woods,  headworker  South  End  House,  Boston. 

—  Lawrence  Veiller,  former  secretary  New  York  State  Tenement  House 

Commission  of  1900;  director  Department  for  the  Improvement 
of  Social  Conditions,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

—  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  commissioner  of  health  New  York  city;  former 

director  Lederle  Laboratories;  Sanitary  Engineers. 

—  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  journalist;  expert  on  public  health. 

*  *  Mary  Bacha,  Slavic  interpreter,  Homestead  Courts. 

—  Lilian  Brandt,  secretary  Committee  on  Social  Statistics,  New  York 

Charity  Organization  Society. 

—  Herbert  S.  Brown,  consulting  electrical  engineer. 

*  *  *  *  Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler,  former  secretary  Consumers*  League  of 

New  Jersey. 
°  H.  V.  Blaxter,  attorney-at-Iaw,  Pittsburgh. 

—  Dr.  H.  E.  Bramley,  twenty-five  years  health  inspector  New  York  De- 

partment of  Health;  member  of  staff  Lederle  Laboratories. 

*  *  *  *  Margaret  F.  Byington,  former  district  agent  Boston  Associated  Chari- 

ties; assistant  secretary  Charity  Organization  Department, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

*  *  *  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell,  registered  visiting  nurse;  former  superintendent 

St.  Anthony*s  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  member  staff.  De- 
partment for  Improvement  of  Social  Conditions,  New  York 

c.  o.  s. 

—  Emily  "W.  Dinwiddie,  secretary  Tenement  House  Committee,  New 

York;  former  investigator  Octavia  Hill  Association,  Philadel- 
phia; former  investigator  New  York  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment. 

*  *  *  *  Crystal  Eastman,  attorney-at-Iaw,  New  York;  member  and  secretary 

New  York  State  Employers*  Liability  Commission. 

*  *  Christopher  Easton,  former  superintendent  RandaII*s  Island  Sana- 

torium; director  Tuberculosis  Educational  "Work,  Minnesota. 

—  John  A.  Fitch,  fellow  University  of  "Wisconsin;  expert  New  York  State 

Department  of  Labor. 

*  *  James  Forbes,  secretary  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 

Mendicancy  and  Charitable  Imposture. 

—  John  P.  Fox,  secretary  Traction  Committee,  New  York  City  Club. 

*  *  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  fellow  Harvard  University;  secretary  National 

Federation  of  Boys*  Clubs. 

1  KEY  TO  SIGNALS. 
°  °  Pittsburghers  who  prepared  reports  more  or  less  independently. 
—  On  the  ground  less  than  one  month. 
*  On  the  ground  from  one  to  three  months. 
*  *  On  the  gfround  from  three  to  six  months, 
*  *  *  On  the  ground  from  six  to  nine  months. 
*  *  *  *  On  the  ground  nine  to  twelve  months. 
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*  Anna  B.  Heldman,  visiting  nttrse,  Colambian  Settlement,  Pittsborgh. 

*  Lewis  W.  Hine,  staff  photographer, 

*  *  Leona  Jenkins,  former  investigator  New  York  Standard  of  Living  Com- 

mittee, 

°  Bewlah  Kennard,  secretary  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 
°  Allen  H.  Kerr,  attomey-at-Iaw,  Pittsburgh. 

*  Alois  B.  Koukol,  secretary  National  Slavonic  Immigrant  Society. 

*  *  *  Florence  L.  Lattimore,  former  member  of  staff  Seybert  Institution, 

Philadelphia;  'assistant  director.  Child  Helping  Department, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

*  "William  Leiserson,  fellow  University  of  Wisconsin. 

*  *  Francis  H.  McLean,  former  superintendent  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 

ties? field  secretary  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

*  Lila  V.  North,  former  investigator  Committee  on  Physical  Welfare 

of  School  Children,  New  York ;  member  of  Faculty  Woman^s 
College  of  Baltimore. 
°  Frances  J.  Olcott,  chief  of  Children*s  Department  and  director  of 
Training  School  for  Children's  Libraries,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh. 

*  Peter  Roberts,  author  Anthracite  Coal  Communities;  secretary  for 

immigration.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
—  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  author  of  Modern  Civic  Art;  civic  adviser 
for  Denver,  Columbus,  Honolulu,  etc. 

*  *  *  S.  Adele  Shaw,  secretary  Children's  Bureau,  Pittsburgh. 

*  *  *  Alexis  Sokoloff,  graduate  engineer  and  draughtsman;  University  of 

Moscow;  Academy  of  Mines,  Vienna. 

*  *  Joseph  Stella,  graduate  New  York  School  of  Art. 

*  Helen  A.  Tucker,  former  member  of  teaching  staff  of  Hampton  In- 

stitute; investigator  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
dustrial Conditions  of  Negroes  in  New  York;  investigator  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 
°  Allan  H.  Willett,  member  faculty,  Carnegie  Technical  School. 
*  *  *  D.  Lucile  Field  Woodward,  investigator  Cannery  Investigation,  New 
York;  investigator  Federal  Immigration  Commission. 

*  R.  R,  Wright,  former  head  of  Trinity  Mission,  Chicago;  investigator 

Negroes  in  Business  in  Pennsylvania  under  Carnegie  Institute. 

PITTSBURGH  SURVEY  ISSUES 

OF  CHARITIES  AND  THE  COMMONS  [NOW  THE  SURVEY  MAGAZINE] 
Part  I— The  People  [January  2,  1909]. 

1.  The  Pittsburgh  Survey — Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

2.  Pittsburgh:    an  Interpretation  of  Its  Growth — Robert  A. 
Woods. 

3.  The  New  Pittsburghers — Peter  Roberts. 

4.  Some  Pittsburgh  Steel  Workers — John  Andrews  Fitch. 

5.  Temper  of  the  Workers  Under  Trial — Crystal  Eastman. 

6.  Working  Women  of  Pittsburgh — Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler. 

7.  The  Slav's  a  Man  for  a'  That— Alois  B.  Koukol. 

8.  The  Negroes  of  Pittsburgh — Helen  A.  Tucker. 

9.  The  Jewish  Immigrants  of  Two  Pittsburgh  Blocks — Anna 
Reed. 

10.  Homestead,  a  Steel  Town  and  Its  People — Margaret  F.  Bying- 
ton. 

n.  The  Civic  Responsibilities  of  Democracy — Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
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Part  II — The  Place  and  Its  Social  Forces  [February  6]. 

A  City  Coming  to  Itself — Robert  A.  "W"oods» 

Civic  Improvement  Possibilities  in  Pittsburgh — Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 

Effect  of  Forests  on  Economic  Conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict—"W.  W.  Ashe. 
Transit  Situation  in  Pittsburgh — John  P.  Fox. 
The  Aldermen  and  Their  Courts — H.  V.  Blaxter  and  Allen  H.  Kerr. 
The  Charities  of  Pittsburgh — Francis  H.  McLean. 
The  Housing  Situation  in  Pittsburgh — F.  Elisabeth  Crowell. 
Pittsburgh's  Housing  Laws — Emily  Wayland  Dinwiddie. 
Skunk  Hollow — Florence  Larrabee  Lattimore. 
Painter's  Row — F.  Elisabeth  Crowell. 
Little  Jim  Park — Leroy  Scott. 

The  Hill  Town  Courts  and  Their  Lodgers — Margaret  F.  Byington. 
Thirty-five  Years  of  Typhoid — Frank  E.  "Wing. 
Pittsburgh's  Foregone  Asset,  the  Public  Health — Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams. 

Part  III— The  Work  [March  6]. 

Social  Forces — The  Pittsburgh  Survey — Edward  T.  Devine. 
Over-Work  and  Out  of  Work- 
Wage  Earners  of  Pittsburgh — John  R.  Commons. 
The  Process  of  Steel  Making — John  Andrews  Fitch. 
The  Steel  Industry  and  the  Labor  Problem — John  Andrews  Fitch. 
Households  Builded  Upon  Steel — Margaret  F.  Byington. 
Factory  Inspection  in  Pittsburgh — Florence  Kelley. 
Industrial  Environment  of  Pittsburgh's  Workingmen — Elizabeth 

Beardsley  Butler. 
A  Year's  Work  Accidents  and  Their  Cost — Crystal  Eastman. 
The  Elementary  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh — Lila  V.  North. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY  VOLUMES 

The  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  gist  of  which  was 
originally  set  forth  in  the  three  special  issues  of  **  Charities  and 
the  Commons/*  are  being  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  six  volumes,  edited  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 

Symposium  by  John  R.  Commons,  Robert  A.  Woods,  Florence 
Kelley,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  and  others. 

This  volume  will  take  up  different  phases  of  civic  and 
industrial  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  adjoining  manu- 
facturing districts. 

To  mention  three  of  the  contributors:  Mr.  "Woods,  a  na- 
tive Pittsburgher,  has  become  as  head-worker  of  South 
End  House,  Boston,  one  of  the  civic  leaders  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  books.  The  City  "Wilderness  and  Americans  in 
Process,  are  two  of  the  best  interpretations  of  the  life  of 
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city  dwellers,  native  born  and  immigrant,  which  have  been 
made.  He  was  organizing  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Commission  through  which  Massachusetts 
started  the  first  state  system  of  public  trade  schools.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston- 19 15  Committee. 

Professor  Commons  was  one  of  the  chief  investigators  for 
the  Federal  Industrial  Commission  of  1900  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Civic  Federation's  Commission  on 
municipal  ownership.  He  is  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  the  University  of  "Wisconsin,  one  of  the  editors  of 
a  monumental  labor  history  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
student  of  many  of  the  leading  trades  in  this  country. 

Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers* 
League,  was  in  the  *90's  chief  factory  inspector  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  as  such  set  pioneer  standards  in  this  country 
for  protective  machinery,  factory  sanitation  and  inspection. 

THE  STEEL  WORKERS. 
By  John  A.  Fitch,  Expert,  New  York  Department  of  Labor. 

Between  70,000  and  80,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Wage  cutting,  a  twelve-hour  day  for  all  men  engaged  in 
the  processes,  a  seven-day  week  for  one  man  out  of  five, 
abnormal  heat  conditions,  relentless  speeding  —  these 
were  features  in  the  industrial  situation  in  the  steel 
district  which  stood  out  with  greatest  prominence,  at  the 
period  of  greatest  development  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. "With  these  Mr.  Fitch  deals.  He  describes  the 
processes  of  steel  making  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
men  who  take  part  in  them — heaters,  rollers,  cinder  pit 
men  and  the  rest;  he  traces  the  rise  and  fall  of  unionism  in 
the  industry;  he  deals  with  the  system  of  wage  payments, 
co-partnership  stock,  bonuses  and  the  like;  and  he  tells  of 
the  reaction  of  these  work  conditions  upon  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  upon  democracy. 

HOMESTEAD:  THE  HOUSEHOLDS  OF  A  MILL  TOWN. 

By  Margaret  F.  Byington,  formerly  District  Agent,  Boston  Asso- 
ciated Charities;  Assistant  Secretary,  Charity  Organization 
Department,  Rttssell  Sage  Fotindation. 

Miss  Byington's  intimate  study  of  Homestead  life  serves 
two  ends.  It  affords  a  grasp  of  the  distinctive  problems 
of  the  mill  towns  which  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  else- 
where are  growing  up  about  isolated  industrial  plants; — 
it  affords  also  glimpses  of  the  part  these  towns  must  play  not 
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only  as  mantifacttifing  centers  hut  in  assimilating  immi- 
grants, fostering  childhood  and  producing  homes. 

Moreover,  the  book  interprets  the  household  end  of  the 
wages  problem.  The  facts  are  based  on  the  expenditures 
of  ninety  families  representing  the  nationality  and  wages 
groups  among  the  mill  town  people,  ranging  from  the  courts 
where  Slovak  and  Czech  and  Russian  live  on  the  boarding- 
boss  system  to  the  homes  of  the  Americanized  Slavs,  of 
Welsh  and  Scotch  and  German,  and  of  the  American  bom. 

The  Homestead  mill  is  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  town  was  studied 
at  the  close  of  the  most  prosperous  decade  the  country  has 
known.  Miss  Byington's  book  deals  with  what  life  means 
to  the  families  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  in  the  mills  in 
those  times. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  TRADES. 

By  Elizabeth  Bear dsley  Btitler,  former  Secretary  of  the  Consumers' 
League  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Butler^s  investigation  is  the  first  general  survey 
of  the  women  employing  trades  in  an  American  city.  It 
deals  with  22,000  women  who  are  on  the  payrolls  of  400 
Pittsburgh  establishments.  Not  only  are  women  to  be 
found  in  laundries,  garment  factories,  canneries,  cracker 
bakeries  and  other  industries  having  their  roots  in  home 
occupations,  but  they  help  finish  the  glass  tumblers  that 
the  men  in  the  next  room  blow,  they  make  cores  for  the 
foundry  men,  they  are  among  the  shapers  of  metals  for 
lamps  and  hinges  and  bolts  and  screws.  They  make  up  a 
new  labor  force  such  as  employers  of  an  earlier  generation 
would  not  have  hired.  They  complicate  every  industrial 
question;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies affecting  their  employment  cannot  adequately  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  the  general  problems  of  the  com- 
munity. This  general  view  of  the  women  wage-earners  of 
a  typical  city  is  valuable  to  everyone  who  would  know  of 
not  the  worst  sweatshops  nor  the  best  model  factory, 
but  the  possibilities  which  work  at  wages  opens  up  to  the 
great  mass  of  working  girls  of  this  generation. 

WORK-ACCIDENTS  AND  THE  LAW. 

By  Crystal  Eastman,  Attorney-at-Law,  Member  and  Secretary 
New  York  State  Employers*  Liability  Commission. 

During  the  year  studied,  five  hundred  railroaders, 
miners,  mill  workers  and  other  wage  earners  were  killed 
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at  their  work  in  Allegheny  countyt  Pa*  The  story  of  their 
hazards  is  dramatic  and  compelling.  A  case  study  of 
these  accidents,  beginning  with  the  coroner's  records  and 
ending  in  the  company  offices  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
killed  and  injured,  was  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  five  people 
including  an  engineer  and  interpreters.  In  addition,  an 
equal  number  of  injury  cases  cared  for  by  the  hospitals  of 
the  district  in  three  months  was  studied. 

This  steady  march  of  injury  and  death  means  an  enor- 
mous economic  loss.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  two- 
fold: to  see  what  indications  there  are  that  such  accidents 
can  be  prevented;  and  to  see  if  the  burden  of  them  falls 
where  in  justice  it  should.  Here  the  master  and  servant 
law,  court  interpretations,  employers'  liability  companies, 
and  relief  associations  enter  into  the  problem. 

The  fact  that  three  state  commissions  have  the  past 
year  taken  up  the  subject  (Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  New 
York),  indicates  the  timeliness  of  this  report  which  is  the 
first  concrete  investigation  of  the  accidents  of  an  American 
industrial  district. 

PITTSBURGH:  THE  GIST  OF  THE  SURVEY. 
By  Paul  U.  KcHogg. 

The  concluding  volume;  a  summary  of  the  findings;  the 
challenge  in  the  facts  presented. 


SAID  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY: 

"American  Magazine**:  **The  most  significant  piece  of  investigation 
the  country  has  seen.** 

**G)IIier*s  Weekly**:  "The  Pittsburgh  Survey  is  no  superficial 
comment.    It  dives  deep  into  the  lives  of  common  men.** 

"World's  "Work**:  "Must  be  placed  above  even  the  monumental  in- 
vestigations embodied  in  Booth's  *Life  and  Labor  in  London.*  ** 

"Kingsley  House  Record/*  Pittsburgh:  "A  story  into  which  has 
been  woven  in  a  wonderful  way  the  lives  of  the  city*s  toilers, 
a  story  full  and  deep  with  human  interest.  What  means  life, 
what  means  toil,  what  means  home  to  this  struggling  throng 
of  men  and  women?  Such  are  the  questions  to  which,  not  in 
vain,  have  answers  been  sought.** 

"Christian  Register**:  "The  mightiest  challenge  to  the  church  that 
has  ever  been  sounded  in  American  history.** 

"Post,**  Pittsburgh:  "With  each  succeeding  report,  the  value  of  this 
institution  as  an  educational  force  is  forcefully  brought  home.** 

"Gazette-Times,**  Pittsburgh:  "A  pretty  thoroughly  discredited 
band  of  sycophantic  snoopers.** 
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*Tost,'*  Chicago:  "Ball's  eye  accaracy  and  manifest  fairness.  Hits 
Chicago  ahnost  as  well  as  it  does  Pittsburgh.*' 

'^Review  of  Reviews*':  "The  most  careful  and  detailed  study  of  life 
and  labor  ever  made  in  this  country.** 

"Outlook**:  "An  undertaking  without  precedent  in  American  mu- 
nicipal history.** 

"Transcript,**  Boston:  "In  the  report  of  the  Survey,  which  would 
have  angered  some  cities  and  reduced  others  to  profound  dis- 
couragement, Pittsburgh  was  brave  enough  to  see  a  *basis  of 
adequate  information  for  the  most  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive future  civic  advance  ever  yet  made  possible  in  America. 
.  .  ♦  It  was  this  vision  of  the  better  and  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh which  actually  founded  the  Civic  Commission.  .  •  . 
The  Civic  Commission  which  was  organized  following  the  Sur- 
vey was  Pittsburgh*s  own.  •  .  •  Pittsburgh  deserves  the 
supreme  credit  of  being  the  first  city  to  measure  itself  against  the 
best  standards  in  every  line  of  civic  achievements  and  pledge 
itself  to  meet  them  all. 

"Tradesman**:  "No  city  in  America  has  ever  had  such  an  ordeal 
as  that  through  which  Pittsburgh  has  just  passed,  and  few,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  could  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  with  better 
grace,  with  a  firmer  determination  to  accept  facts  and  to  better 
them.*' 

"Tribune,**  Scranton:  "Nothing  more  novel  and  comprehensive  has 
been  attempted  in  our  time.  We  wish  the  published  result  of 
this  investigation  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  these  United  States.** 

"Epworth  Herald,**  Chicago:  "We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
our  city  life  is  at  many  points  a  ghastly  failure.  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey  shows  us  how  at  some  of  these  points  these  failures  may 
be  corrected  and  transformed  until  the  City  Dreadful  shall 
become  the  city  of  our  God.** 

"Independent**:  "It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  re- 
ports the  lowest  level  of  industrial  abuse  and  resulting  misery 
that  we  are  likely  ever  to  discover  in  the  United  States.** 

"Union,**  Springfield:  "No  stronger  contrasts,  socially  and  econom- 
ically speaking  can  be  found  it  is  safe  to  say,  than  those  revealed 
as  pertaining  to  the  conditions  that  have  existed  and  still  exist 
in  Pittsburgh.*' 

"Unity,**  Chicago:  "This  publication  must  have  immense  influence 
upon  Pittsburgh  life,  reaching  from  the  capitalist*s  counting 
room  to  the  pulpit;  from  the  policeman  on  his  beat  to  the  coun- 
cilman in  his  chamber.** 

"La  FoIIette*s*':  "A  city  struggling  for  the  things  which  primitive 
men  have  ready  to  hand — clear  air,  clean  water,  pure  foods, 
shelter,  and  a  foothold  of  earth.** 

**Transcript,**  Boston:  "Of  unique  interest  and  value.  The  Sur- 
vey is  a  kind  of  sociological  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the 
typical  American  industrial  metropolis.** 

"Index,**  Pittsburgh:  "There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Survey 
was  instrumental  in  stimulating  certain  work  in  Pittsburgh 
which  will  result  in  much  good  for  the  city.  If  we  overlook  the 
facts  that  much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
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same  efforts  and  expendit«res  and  that  Pittsburgh  need  not 
have  been  injured  in  any  way,  had  a  real  diagnosis  been  made; 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  glean  oat  of  the  mass  of  backdoor 
gossip  the  real  truths  that  might  have  been  clearty  presented, 
then  we  get  something  to  work  on  which  will  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  work  reported 
on  by  the  Survey  has  been  tossed  overboard  as  useless,  but 
the  Survey  as  a  whole  has  done  one  thing — it  has  made  Pitts- 
burgh angry.  In  its  anger  the  city  will  probably  accomplish 
much. 

*Tress,*^  Pittsburgh:  "  'Charities  and  the  Commons*  of  New  York  is 
moved  by  its  survey  of  Pittsburgh  to  forecast  for  us  a  noble 
future.  But  then  'Charities  and  the  Commons'  is  emphatically 
not  one  of  the  *YeUows\** 

**Gazette-Times,'*  Pittsburgh:  "Unless  we  succeed  in  solving  the 
problems  outlined  and  in  gearing  our  industrial  machinery  to 
work  at  the  least  outlay  of  the  worker's  body  and  soulf  failure 
will  be  written  across  our  pages  in  the  ledger  of  civilization.*' 

**Labor  Tribune,"  Pittsburgh:  **The  echoes  of  the  report  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  continue  to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country/' 

"Evening  Post,"  Chicago:  "Big  endowment  funds  have  bad  effects, 
sometimes,  upon  the  institution  which  they  serve.  They  alien- 
ate the  public  which  is  not  called  upon  to  give;  they  breed  ex- 
travagance, and  not  infrequently  they  foster  officialism.  These 
effects  are  so  well  known  that  when  a  big  endowment  fund  is  so 
managed  as  to  avoid  these  ills  and  to  work  powerfully,  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  for  good  the  fact  is  well  worth 
hailing.  Such  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  Sage  Foundation 
for  the  Improvement  of  Living  Conditions,  the  first  great  task  of 
which — a  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  Pittsburgh — is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  work  even  in  a  day  which  is  used  to  inves- 
tigations of  high  scientific  value." 

"Dispatch,"  Pittsburgh,  January  3:  "The  report  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  is  a  salient  stimulant  of  thought.  Its  observations 
and  judgments  are  characterized  as  'blunt  and  distressing.' 
•  •  •  Yet  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  as  a  whole  it  sets  forth 
facts.  Moreover,  they  are  facts  of  the  utmost  civic  importance, 
and  as  regards  many  of  them  are  within  the  knowledge  of  ob- 
servant citizenship.  As  these  outspoken  and  expert  observers 
point  out  our  sociological  faults  they  no  less  clearly  suggest 
the  purpose  of  raising  our  civic  standard  to  the  highest  plane." 

"Dispatch,"  Pittsburgh,  February  7:  "The  Pittsburgh  Survey 
continues  to  afford  the  people  of  this  city  abundant  food  for 
thought.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  current  issue  from  which 
liberal  extracts  are  given  elsewhere  certainly  deserve  the  study 
of  every  citizen  alive  to  the  civic  duty  of  bringing  our  community 
to  its  highest  possibilities." 

"Dispatch,"  Pittsburgh,  March  7:  "It  shows  as  the  preceding  num- 
bers did,  the  energy  and  thoroughness  of  the  investigators  in 
probing  conditions  and  their  unsparing  candor  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  facts  which  they  have  discovered." 

"Metal  "Worker,  Plumber  and  Steam  Fitter":  "The  raising  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  mill  towns  is  enlisting  more  attention  than 
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ever,  and  the  present  series  of  articles  will  ftirnish  a  new  stima- 
las  to  the  efforts  of  presidents  and  managers  of  the  large  com- 
panies/' 

Sttnt*'  New  York:  **Timet  quicklime,  and  frequent  applications  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  a  spirit  of  prayer  would  do  a  good 
deal,  it  was  gathered,  more  particularly  if  the  suggestions  put 
forward  by  the  members  of  the  Survey  were  carefully  fol- 
lowed* The  abolition  of  gray  spats  over  tan  shoes?  elimination 
of  the  horrid  practice  of  icing  claret;  pink  teas  followed  by  a 
light  repast,  and  auction  bridge  for  the  mill  hands  on  alternate 
Mondays  will  help  mightily.  Their  gloomy  findings — with 
here  and  there  a  paragraph  of  hope — have  been  incorporated  in 
something  more  than  100  pages  of  nicely  printed  paper,  illus- 
trated with  interesting  pictures  of  tenement  back  yards,  fog, 
the  Slav  at  work  and  play,  cross  sections  of  a  billet  of  pig  iron, 
flocks  of  typhoid  fever  germs  peacefully  grazing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  low  persons  who  cling  to  their  booze  and  chortle  at 
the  notion  of  betterment,  and  half  tone  cuts  of  soot  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement/' 

Social  Service  Q)mmission  Press  Bulletin'':  "The  *Pittsburgh 
Survey'  cracked  open  a  social  situation  so  deep  seated  and 
widespread  with  such  a  masterful  stroke  that  seams  have  opened 
in  similar  situations  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most 
suggestive  civic  event  in  t909." 

Iron  Age":  **NaturaIIy  what  the  authors  of  these  Pittsburgh 
articles  present  to  us  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  philan- 
thropy and  human  interest.  But  it  is  not  by  that  sign  to  be 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  practical.  It  has  a  tremen- 
dous economic  bearing.  The  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
rightly  intimates  that  the  men  responsible  for  results  in  the 
steel  industry  need  to  study  the  life  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
industry  if  they  would  keep  the  country's  labor  force  at  the 
point  of  fiighest  efficiency  and  help  ^democracy  to  keep  pace 
with  industrialism.'  " 

Times,"  Kansas  City:  "No  other  one  social  work  has  shown  such 
rich  promise  of  good  to  American  cities  and  to  American  in- 
dustrialism as  this  Pittsburgh  Survey.  They  lived  with  the 
people  that  are  carrying  the  heavy  end  of  the  load  in  that 
Pittsburgh  district?  they  enlisted  the  support  of  the  *big  men' 
of  the  place  who  were  not  afraid  of  social  introspection;  they 
gathered  statistics,  prepared  maps,  found  out  why  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  accidents;  they  placed  the  finger  of  publicity  on 
the  causes  of  preventable  social  and  economic  ills;  they  out- 
lined and  made  the  way  clear  for  a  constructive  programme  of 
industrial  and  municipal  decency  such  as  would  vastly  augment 
industrial  and  municipal  efficiency.  But  the  service  is  not 
local.  Every  American  municipality  and  the  inclusive  big 
Republic  are,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  students  of  ever  faster 
growing  interest  and  ever  wider  expanding  intelligence  before 
this  compelling  'blue  print'  of  American  industrialism  and 
American  municipal  life.'' 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  YEAR 

TUBERCULOSIS— November  7,  1908 

Keynote  of  the  Congress — Lilian  Brandt. 
Pathology  and  Bacteria — Alice  Hamilton,  M.D. 
Qinical  Study  and  Therapy — Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  M.D. 
Surgery  and  Orthopedics — Charles  H.  Mayo,  M.D. 
Tuberculosis  in  Children — A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 
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U.  S.  N. 
The  Exhibit — James  F.  Lavery. 

Causes  of  the  Past  Decline  in  Tuberculosis — Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D. 

A  State  Aroused — Homer  Folks. 

Ransom  of  a  Great  City — Talcott  "Williams,  LL.D. 

Overwork  and  Nervous  Strain — George  Dock,  M.D. 
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Henry  Baird  FaviU,  M.D. 
Legitimate  Exercise  of  Police  Power  for  the  Protection  of  Health — 

David  J.  Brewer,  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Early  Recognition;  Prompt  Relief;  Prevention — John  H.  Pryor, 

M.D. 

Institutional  Care  for  Early  or  for  Advanced  Consumptives — Jacob 
H.  Schiff. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  Indian — Ales.  Hrdlicka,  M.D. 
Tuberculosis  among  the  Jews — Maurice  Fishberg,  M.D. 
Tuberculosis  among  the  Italians — Antonio  Stella,  M.D. 
Tuberculosis  among  the  Negroes — Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Tuberculosis  among  the  Scandinavians — George  Douglas  Head,  M.D. 
Tuberculosis  among  the  Irish — Lawrence  F.  Flick,  M.D. 
True  Function  of  the  Nurse — Mary  E.  Lent. 
Tuberculosis  in  the  Public  Schools — Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.D. 
Oral  and  Dental  Conditions— William  R.  Woodbury,  M.D. 
Responsibility  of  Society — Samuel  M.  Crothers. 

THE  BUFFALO  CONFERENCE,  June  26 
Immigrants — Jane  Addams. 

State  Supervision  and  Administration — Frank  A.  Fetter. 
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Statistics — John  Koren* 

Law  Breakers — Orlando  F.  Lewis. 

Defectives — J.  M.  Mttrdoch. 

Press  and  Publicity — H.  Wirt  Steele. 

Families  and  Neighborhoods — Robert  A.  Woods. 

Health  and  Sanitation — John  S.  Fulton. 

DEPARTMENTS 
SOCIAL  FORCES 
Edward  T.  Devine 


October  3  A  Program  of  Social  Work. 

October  24  Is  Public  Sentiment  Against  Congestion? 

October  31  Personal  Depravity  or  Social  Maladjustment. 

November  7  Health  Labor  and  Education  in  the  Federal 

Government. 
November  14  After  the  Election. 

November  2 J..  Certain  Anomalies  in  the  Standards  of  Living 

in  New  York. 

November  28  The  Friendly  Visitor. 

December  5  A  Christmas  Survey. 

March  6  The  Pittsburgh  Survey. 

April  3  Perversion  of  Social  Institutions. 

April  10  The  Cost  of  Social  Improvements. 

April  17  A  Psychologist's  Criticism   of  the  Emmanuel 

Movement. 

April  24  Is  The  Race  Degenerating  in  America? 

May   I  The  Maid  of  Orleans — A  Saint  of  the  Church. 

May  8 — J  5  Philanthropy  the  Safeguard  of  Democracy. 

May  22  Tomorrow  in  Turkey. 

May  29  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents. 

June  5  Examinations. 

July  3  The  Normal  and  the  Ideal. 

August  7  Establishing  Standards. 

September  4  The  Social  Ideal. 


OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Industrial  Survey — Graham  Taylor,  editor:  October  3,  December  5, 
December  J 9,  January  I6»  February  20,  April  3,  May  I,  July  3, 
August  7,  September  4. 

Civic  Improvement — Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Editor:  October  24, 
November  2J,  December  19,  January  16,  February  20,  March  20, 
April  J  7,  May  22,  June  19,  July  17,  August  21,  and  September  18. 

Organized  Charity — Francis  H.  McLean,  Editor:  October  24,  No- 
vember 21,  December  J  9,  January  16,  February  20,  March  20, 
April  17,  and  May  22. 

Treatment  of  the  Delinquent — Samuel  June  Barrows,  Editor:  De- 
cember J  9,  January  16,  March  20,  and  April  J  7. 

Tuberculosis — Phil  P.  Jacobs,  Editor:  December  19,  January  16, 
February  20,  March  20,  April  J  7,  May  22,  and  June  19. 

Labor  Legislation — John  R.  Commons,  Editor:  December  J 9,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  March  20,  April  J  7,  May  22,  June  J  9,  July  17,  and 
August  21. 

Dependents  and  Defectives — Alexander  Johnson,  Editor:  March  20, 
and  May  22. 
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SPECIAL  SERIES 
THE  CHURCH,  CHARITY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 


Febrtiary  26  Religious  Education  and  Social  Duty — Graham 

Taylor* 

Aagast  7  The  Church,  Charity  and  Social  Reform — Jeffrey 

R,  Brackctt. 

September  H  The  Function  of  the  Church  the  Function  of  the 

State — John  Haynes  Hohnes. 

September  25  Protestant  Church  and  the  Immigrant — Gaylord 

S.  White. 

September  25  Social  Advance  of  the  Churches — Graham  Tay- 
lor. 

INTERSTATE  COMPETITION  AND  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

June  12  Interstate  Competition — Irene  Osgood. 

June  12  Can  the  States  Co-operate  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion?— Ernest  Freund. 

August  21  "Withdrawal  of  Industry  an  Empty  Threat — 

Florence  Kelley. 

August  21  Need  of  Information  about  Interstate  Competi- 
tion— Charles  McCarthy. 

September  18  Competition   or   Co-operation   in  Workmen*s 

Compensation — George  M.  Giflette. 

SAVINGS 

January  23  Postal  Savings  Banks — Florence  Kelley. 

For  Postal  Savings  Depositories — Marcus  M. 
Marks. 

January  30  The  Foreigner  and  His  Savings — Peter  Roberts. 

February  6  Savings  Bank  Legislation — What  is  Needed? — 

James  H.  Hamilton. 

February  20  Postal  Savings  Bank — G.  von  L.  Meyer. 

March  J  3  Congress  Side-Steps  Postal  Savings  Banks. 


TREND  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  ENDORSEMENT 
F.  H.  McLean 
July  J  7,  August  21,  September  18. 

MAJOR  SUBJECTS 
CHILD  LABOR 


December  26  New  Louisiana  Child  Labor  Law — Jean  M. 

Gordon. 

January  9  Enforcing  Child  Labor  Law  in  Florida — Mrs.  C. 

J.  Huber. 

January  16  Some  Unsettled  Questions  About  Child  Labor — 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
January  30  National  Front  Against  Child  Labor — Graham 

Taylor. 

Child  Labor  in  the  Carolinas — Florence  Kelley. 
Child  Labor  in  the  Carolinas — A.  J.  McKelway. 
Child  Workers  of  the  Nation. 
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March  20  Fight  for  Child  Labor  Reform  in  the  Carolinas — 

A.  J.  McKelway, 

April  17  Southern  Conference  on  Child  Labor* 

May  29  Pennsylvania's   Child  Labor  Laws — Fred  S. 

Hall. 

May  29  The  Year  in  Child  Labor  Reform — Owen  R. 

Lovejoy* 

avics 

October  24  Civic  Spirit  and  City  Planning  in  Grand  Rapids 

— John  Ihlder. 
November  28  Civic  Week  in  Pittsburgh. 

December  5  Housing  Problem  in  Indiana — Albion  Fellows 

Bacon. 

January  2  Pittsburgh — an  Interpretation  of  its  Growth — 

Robert  A.  "Woods. 
Homestead,  a  Steel  Town  and  its  People — 

Margaret  F.  Byington. 
The  Civic  Responsibilities  of  Democracy  in  an 
Industrial  District — Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

January  30  Boston's  Lodging  House  Commission. 

February  6  A  City  Coming  to  Itself — Robert  A.  "Woods. 


Civic  Improvement  Possibilities  in  Pittsburgh — 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
The  Transit  Situation  in  Pittsburgh — John  P. 
Fox. 

The  Housing  Situation  in  Pittsburgh — F.  Elisa- 
beth Crowell. 

Pittsburgh's  Housing  Laws — Emily  "Wayland 
Dinwiddie. 


April  3  Bringing  Country  to  Town   (Birmingham) — 

John  S.  Nettlefold. 
May  29  The  City  Plan   Exhibition— Charles  Mulford 

Robinson. 

June  5  Boston's  Level  Best — Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

July  3  Scope  and  Results  of  City  Planning  in  Europe — 

Frederick  Law  Ohnsted. 
July  10  Why  New  York  Needs  a  City  Plan— Committee 

on  Prevention  of  Congestion  of  New  York. 
August  28  Congress  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Henry 

S.  Curtis. 

August  28  The    **  Know   Your  City  "  Movement — Anna 

Louise  Strong. 

September  4  Making  Boston  Over — Owen  R.  Love  joy. 

September  4  A  Plan  for  Chicago — George  E.  Hooker. 

CHILD-CARE 

October  10  Corrective  Education — Frank  F.  Gray. 

October  17  School  Gardens  for  Defective  Children — Louise 

Klein  Miller. 

October  24  Probation  and  Juvenile  Court   Movement  in 

Italy— Lucy  C.  Bartlett. 
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November  14  Scholarships  for  Working  Children — Fred 

HaU. 

January  J  6  Price  Law  in  New  Jersey. 

GDmment  on  Same — Florence  Kelley* 

January  23  What  Should  a  Probation  Officer  Do  for  the 

Child?— Henry  Thurston. 

February  27  and 

March  27  Bill  for  a  Children's  Bureau. 

February  13  Does  South  Carolina  Need  a  Compulsory  School 

System? — James  B.  Kennedy. 

March  6  Socialization  of  the  Schools — "William  H.  Allen. 

March  6  The  Elementary  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh — 

Lila  V.  North. 

August  7  The  Little  Red  School  House— Edward  J.  Ward. 

August  7  A  Plea  for  Vocational  Training — Mary  Flexner. 

CRIME  AND  VAGRANCY 

October  10  Gvil  Service  Examination  for  Probation  Officers 

in  Buffalo — Frank  E.  Wade. 
November  21  Pacific  Coast   (Jails  and  Reform  Schools) — 

Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

January  3  and 

September  4  Concerning  Vagrancy  (II  and  III) — Orlando  F. 

Lewis. 

February  20  Courts  of  Inferior  Criminal  Jurisdiction — Ed- 
ward T.  Devine. 

February  20  White  Slave  Trade — International  Provisions 

Against. 

May  8  Two  Weeks  in  a  Night  Court — Maude  E.  Miner. 

June  26  Law  Breakers — Orlando  F.  Lewis. 

August  21  Jails  of  New  York  State — Orlando  F.  Lewis. 

HEALTH 

November  7  Tuberculosis.    (See  Special  Issues,  page  79; 

Tuberculosis,  page  79.) 
November  2 1  A  Plea  for  More  Careful  Feeding  of  Infants — 

Sarah  B.  Tyson. 

December  12  Infant  Mortality  in  the  Philippines — Fernando 

Calderon,  M.D. 

February   6  Thirty-five  Years  of  Typhoid — Frank  E.  Wing. 

Pittsburgh's  Foregone  Asset,  the  Public  Health 

— Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
February  13  National  Bureau  of  Health— Prof.  Walter  F. 

Wilcox. 

February  27  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Albert 

Warren  Ferris,  M.D. 

March  27  Plan  for  Dealing  With  Weak  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren— Henry  David  Chapin,  M*D. 

April  24  A  School  of  Public  Health— Norman  E.  Dit- 

man,  M.D. 

May    I  A  Modest  Experiment  in  Foster  Motherhood 

(at  Indianapolis) — Helen  Worthington  Rogers. 
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Jane  26  Health  and  Sanitation — John  S.  Fttlton 

Jaly  JO  The  Stady  of  Fatigtie — Josephine  Goldmarkv. 

A«gast  7  The  Mother  and  the  Baby— Wilbar  C  Phillips. 

Atjgast  14  On  the  Trail  of  the  White  Hearse — Sherman  C* 

Kingsley. 

September  18  A  San  Francisco  Conference  on  the  Milk  Supply 

— Florence  Kelley* 

INSURANCE 

October  3  Old  Age  Pensions — Henry  R.  Seager. 

December  5  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 

Frances  R.  Morse. 
December  5  Popularizing  Insurance  Knowledge  in  Germany 

— Lee  K.  Frankel. 

December  26  Insurance — Sickness,  Accident  and  Old  Age — 

February  J  3  A  Revolution  in  Industrial  Insurance — Edward 

T.  Devine. 

March  6  A  Year*s  Work- Accidents  and  Their  Cost  — 

Crystal  Eastman. 

March  13   .Social  Insurance — Charles  Richmond  Hender- 

son. 

March  27  "Workmen^s  Accident  Insurance — John  R.  Com- 
mons. 

April  10  How  Our  "Women  Workers  Are  Providing  for 

Old  Age — Mary  Caroline  Crawford. 

April  24  Accident  Insurance  in  a  Republic  (Switzerland) 

— Lee  K.  Frankel. 

May  8  Cost  of  German  Accident  Insurance — Lee  K. 

Frankel. 

August  7  Employer's  Liability  vs.  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion— Henry  R.  Seager. 

LABOR 

October  24  The  Italian  as  a  Farmer — Alice  Bennett. 

November  14  Organized  Labor  and  the  Elections — Graham 

Taylor. 

December  J  2  Party  Platforms  on  Labor — John  R.  Commons. 

December  12  A  Prosperity  Strike — A.  P.  Kellogg 

January  30  Child  Labor  Issue. 

March  6  Labor  Unions  and  the  Boycott — John  Martin. 

March  6  Wage  Earners  of  Pittsburgh — John  R.  Commons. 

The  Steel  Industry  and  the  Labor  Problem — 

John  Andrews  Fitch. 
Industrial  Environment  of  Pittsburgh's  Work- 

ingwomen — Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler. 
April  10  How  Women  Workers  Are  Providing  for  Old 

Age — Mary  Caroline  Crawford. 

May   I  Italian  American  Farmers — Alice  Bennett. 

May   J  Irregularity  of  Employment  of  Women  Factory 

Workers — Louise  C.  Odencrantz. 
May  8  Unionizing    Government  Employes — Graham 

Taylor. 

June  J  2  Conference  of  Labor  Officials  at  Rochester. 
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Atxgust  7  "Strawberries — Strawberries** — Ellen  N*  La- 

motte. 

A«gast  7  and  2J  . .  McKee's  Rocks  Strike— PattI  U.  Kellogg. 

September  4  "Waymarks  of  Labor  Day — Graham  Taylor. 

September  4  "Washington's  New  Assistant  Commissioner  of 

Labor — Florence  Kelley. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION 

October  3  Second  Play  Congress. 

Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Juvenile  Delinquency 

— Allen  T.  Bums. 
The  Ideal  Dramatics  for  a  Boys  Qub — Sidney  S. 

Peixotto. 

December  5  Some  Reflections  on  the  Failure  of  the  Modern 

Gty  to  Provide  Recreation  for  Young  Girls — 
Jane  Addams. 

December  (9  and 

April  24  Massachusetts  Playground  Vote. 

March  6  Recreation  Program  for  a  Million  Children. 

May   J  Catching  up  with  Athens — George  E.  Johnson. 

May   I  Pittsburgh's  Playgrounds — Beulah  Kennard. 

May  15  Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Other  Social  Move- 
ments— Henry  S.  Curtis. 

June  5  Ten  Thousand  at  Play — Graham  Romeyn  Tay- 
lor. 

July  3  Fresh  Air  for  Elementary  School  Children  in 

England — Helen  C.  Putnam,  M.D. 
July  3  The  "Way  of  the  Girl — Belle  Lindner  Israels. 

RACIAL  STUDIES 

J.  October  3  Italian  as  a  Farmer — Alice  Bennett. 

2.  November  7  . .  Tuberculosis  and  the  Indians,  Italians,  Negroes, 

Scandinavians,  Irish. 

3.  November  2J  . .  Social  Settlement  "Work  among  Colored  People — 

Sarah  Collins  Fernandis. 

4.  January  2  . . .  .  The  New  Pittsburghers — Peter  Roberts. 

The  Slav's  a  Man  for  a  'That — Alois  B.  Koukol. 
The  Negroes  of  Pittsburgh — Helen  A.  Tucker. 
The  Jewish  Immigrants  of  Two  Pittsburgh 
Blocks — Anna  Reed. 

5.  January  9  . . . .  Bulgarians  of  Chicago — Grace  Abbott. 

6.  April  3  Experiments.in  Fellowship — ^Work  with  Italians 

in  Boston — ^Vida  D.  Scuddcr. 

7.  April  3  Exhibition  of  Italian  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Boston — 

Adelene  Moffat. 

April  3  Petrosino  and  the  Black  Hand — Gino  C.  Sper- 

anza. 

8.  April  J  7  Climbing  into  America. 

9.  May   I  Italian  American  Farmers — Alice  Bennett. 

May   J  Amputating  the  Black  Hand — Arthur  H.  "War- 
ner. 

May  15  The  Plea  for  Armenia — L.  M.  Karekin. 

JO.  June  12  National  Committee  on  the  Status  of  the  Negro 

— "W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois. 
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n«  Jane  26  Immigrants — Jane  Addams. 

J  2.  Awgtist  7  Self-Help  Among  the  Negroes — Monroe  N.  Work. 

RELIEF 

(See  Special  Series  and  Departments?  also  Unemployment.) 

October  24  The  Homeless  Man  and  Organized  Charity — 

Alice  Willard  Solenbcrger. 

November  21  Christmas  Basket  Giving — H.  McQain. 

December  5  Santa  Qatis  Letters — Mary  Willcox  Glenn. 

January  16  Christmas  Baskets  and  Christmas  Impulses — 

Francis  H.  McLean. 

January  16  The  Charities  of  Geneva  (Switzerland) — Eliza- 
beth Gilman. 

February  6  The  Charities  of  Pittsburgh — Francis  H.  McLean. 

February  J  3  and 

March  6  A  Promising  Union  of  Chicago  Charities. 

March  13  State  Charities  of  Illinois. 

March  20  Standards  of  Living  as  Standards  of  Relief — 

Frederic  AJmy. 

April  3  English  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and 

the  Relief  of  Distress — C.  S.  Loch. 

April  3  Relief  "Work  for  Messina  Refugees  in  Syracuse — 

Katherine  Bcment  Davis. 

May  15  Is  Tag  Day  Worth  While?— Arthur  W.  Towne. 

May  22  Responsibility  of  Family  Life — Annie  L.  Chesley. 

July  3  Summer  Vacations  for  Working  Girls — Amy  E. 

Spingarn. 

July  JO  Societa  Umanitaria  (Milan) — AUessandro  Schi- 

avi. 

SOaAL  LEGISLATION 

October  3  Recent  Social  Legislation  in  British  Parlia- 
ment— Percy  Alden^  M.P. 
December  19  Roosevelt^s  Valedictory. 

December  26  New  Louisiana  Child  Labor  Law — Jean  M. 

Gordon. 

January  16  Price  Law  in  New  Jersey — with  Comment  by 

Florence  Kelley. 

January  23  From  the  Governor*s  Messages. 

January  30  Child  Labor  Legislation. 

March  J  3  Legislation  and  Morality — Rabbi  S.  H.  Golden- 
son. 

March  20  Recent  Social  Legislation  in  Maine. 

May  8  Employers*  Liability  Law  in  New  Jersey. 

May  29  Pennsylvania's  Child  Labor  Laws — Fred  S.  Hall. 

July  3  Girls'  Bill  (Illinois)— Mary  E.  McDowell. 

July  3  An  Extension  of  the  Police  Power — Lawrence 

VeiUer. 

July  24  Missouri's  Nine-Hour  Woman's  Bill — Althea 

Somerville. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

October  3  A  Program  of  Social  Work — Frank  D.  Watson. 

October  3  Russia's    First    Settlement    in  America — A. 

Zelenko. 
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October  JO  Opening  of  the  Schools  of  Philanthropy. 

October  17  The  Social  Problems  Group — Richard  Henry 

Edwards. 

December  5  The  Library  and  the  Commtmity — Irene  Van 

Kleeck. 

December  12  A  Year  of  Social  Work— (N.  Y.  C.  O.  S.  Septem- 
ber, 1908) — Lilian  Brandt. 

December  19  Social  Center  "Work  in  Milwaukee. 

December  26  Social  Progress  in  New  York  State — Arthur  "W. 

Towne. 

February  13  District  Nursing  after  the  Chelsea  Fire — Kathe- 

rine  B.  Codman, 

February  13  Public  Charities  and  Private  Watchmen  (S.  C. 

A.  A.)— in  New  York  State. 

March  13  A  New  Era  in  the  National  Consumers*  League. 

March  20  "Where  Ignorance  is  Not  Bliss — Francis  H. 

!  McLean. 

March  27  Training  Abroad  for  Social  "Work — Mentona 

Moser. 

April  3  Principles  of  Economic  Interference — Simon  N. 

Patten. 

April  3  Reaction  of  Moral  Instruction  upon  Social  Re- 
form— Jane  Addams. 

April  3  Initial  Activities  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion— R.  "W.  deForest. 

May   I  "Wearing  Our  "Way — Jacob  A.  Riis. 

May  15  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Greatest  Gift — "William  H. 

Men. 

June  12  Social   Significance  of  Ambulance  Control — 

Nathan  Bijur. 

June  19  Chicago     City    Gardens  Association — Laura 

Dainty  Pelham. 

July  3  Correlation  of  Unrest — Frank  T.  Carlton. 

July  3  Social  Service  in  the  Light  of  Experience — H. 

Kinnicutt,  M.D. 

July  24  A  People's  Sunday  Evening — Livy  S.  Richard. 

July  31  Real  Neighbors — Alice  E.  Robbins. 

July  3 1  Portable  Shower  Baths— T.  M.  Beadenkoff. 

July  31  Lopsided  Development — Nerval  D.  Kemp. 

September  4  "Widowed  Mothers — Belle  Lindner  Israels. 

September  25  The  Children's  Hour — Edith  L.  Jardine. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

November  7  (See  Special  number.) 

November  14  Object  Lesson  in  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

December  5  Printers  Ink  as  a  Preventive — Arthur  P.  Kellogg. 

December  5  National  Bureau  of  Health  to  Suppress  a  Na- 
tional Disease — Tuberculosis — J.  Sloat  Fassett. 

December  19  School  of  Outdoor  Life  for  Tuberculous  Chil- 
dren— "Walter  E.  Kruesi. 

March  27  Tuberculosis   Infirmary   of   the  Metropolitan 

Hospital— "Walter  Sands  Mills,  M.D. 

July  17  The  Evolution  of  the  Lean-To — Thomas  Spees 

Carrington,  M.D. 

August  21  Trend  of  the  Anti-Tubcrculosis  Crusade — Phil 

P.  Jacobs. 
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September  J  8  $8,000,000  to  Prevent  Tuberculosis— Phil  P. 

Jacobs* 

September  J  8  Economical  Construction  of  G)unty  Hospitals 

for  Tuberculosis — Thomas  Spees  Girrington, 
M.D. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

October  3  Chicago's  Unemployed  Help  Qean  the  City — 

B.  Rosing* 

April  17  A  Remedy  for  Unemployment;  A  Sympathetic 

Review  of  the  Minority  Report  (England) — 
John  Martin. 

July  J  7  International    Unemployment    Conference  at 

Paris  Proposed. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

J.  October  3  Pittsburgh  "Women  in  the  Metal  Trades — Eliza- 
beth Beardsley  Butler. 

2.  November  J 4. ..  .Interstate  Convention  of  "Women  "Workers — 

Eleanor  H.  "Woods. 

3.  January  2  "Working    "Women    of  Pittsburgh — Elizabeth 

Beardsley  Butler. 

4.  February  27  Pace  Maker — Alice  Bennett. 

5.  May    t  Irregularity  of  Employment  of  "Women  Factory 

Workers — Louise  C.  Odencrantz. 

6.  July   3  The  Girls*  Bill  (lUinois)— Mary  E.  McDowell. 

7.  July  24  Missouri's   Nine-Hour  Women's  Bill — Althea 

Somerville. 

SOME  INDIVIDUAL  TITLES 

October  3  National  Movement  to  Conserve  Natural  Re- 
sources— Graham  Taylor. 

November  21  Better  an  Inspiration  of  Oxygen  than  of  Al- 
cohol— Simon  N.  Patten. 

December  5  Fathers  and  Sons — Graham  Taylor. 

January  9  The  Italian  Disaster — Antonio  Mangano. 

January  9  Economic  Dietetics — Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D. 

January  23  Census  of  J  910 — John  Koren. 

February  6  Rudowitz  Case — Graham  Taylor. 

May  29  Samuel  June  Barrows — A  Circuit  Rider  in  the 

Humanities — Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

June  5  The  Industrial  Basis  for  International  Peace — 

Graham  Taylor. 

June  5  The  World  in  Motion — Lewis  E.  Pahner. 

June  J  9  Citizens  Committee  (on  Intemperance) — Joseph 

D.  Hohnes. 

June  J  9  Advertising  Ethics  and  the  General  Welfare — 

E.  D.  Hulbert. 

July  24  Civil  Service  and  the  Chicago  Librarianship. 

July  24  Emily  E.  Williamson — Francis  A.  Foy. 

August  21  Sympathy  as  a  Factor  in  Inspection — Alexander 

Johnson. 

September  4  The  Proposed  Co-operative  Company  of  America 

— WiUiam  J.  Hoggson. 
September  11  The  Solvay  Institute  of  Sociology,  Brussels — 

D.  Wamotte. 


EDUCATIONAL  FUND 

GENERAL  CONTRIBUTORS 

October  I,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909 

Name                                          Address  Amount 

Anon  New  York  City   $  1 00.00 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Louise  De  Koven  Chicago,  III   300.00 

Carnegie,  Andrew  New  York  City   1 ,000.00 

Cash  New  York  City   1 ,000.00 

Chapin,  Simeon  B  New  York  City   25.00 

A  Friend   New  York  City   \  ,000.00 

deForest,  Robert  W  New  York  City   1,000.00 

Dodge,  Miss  Grace  H  New  York  City   25.00 

Dwmmer,  Mrs.       F  Chicago,  III   120.00 

Estabrook,  Arthar  F  Boston,  Mass   500.00 

Famam,  Prof.  H.  W  New  Haven,  Conn   25.00 

Guggenheim,  William  New  York  City   500.00 

Harmon,  Wm.  E  New  York  City   J  ,000.00 

Herter,  Mrs.  C.  A  New  York  Qty   25.00 

Jenks,  John  Story  Philadelphia,  Pa   20.00 

Loeb,  Morris  New  York  City   50.00 

Lyman,  Frank  New  York  City   25.00 

McGregor,  Tracy  W  Detroit,  Mich   25.00 

Macy,  V.  Everit  New  York  City   1,000.00 

Mawnd,  Miss  M.  E  Baltimore,  Md   20.00 

Newsholme,  Dr.  A  London,  England   20.41 

Planten,  John  R  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   20.00 

Thaw,  Benjamin  Pittsburgh,  Pa   25.00 

White,  Alfred  T  New  York  City   500.00 

White,  Miss  F.  E  New  York  City   500.00 

Wickersham,  Geo.  W  New  York  Gty   25.00 

Wilcox,  Ansley  Buffalo,  N.  Y   25.00 


$8,875.41 

Speyer,  James  New  York  City   25.00^ 

Guggenheim,  William. .  .New  York  City   1000.00^ 

CO-OPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONTRIBUTORS  OF  $  J  0.00  EACH.  ($1,478.00) 

October  I,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909 

Achelis,  Mrs.  Fritz,  New  York  City  Bailey,  Joshua  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adier,  Isaac,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Baldwin,  Wm.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alexander,  J.  H.,  Rosebank,  N.  Y.  Bangs,  Dr.  L.  B.,  New  York  City 

Ailing,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Cortlandt  D.,  New  York 

Arnstein,  Leo,  New  York  City  City 

Anthony,  Mrs.  S.  Reed,  Boston,  Mass.  Baylies,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  New  York  City 

^Received  after  close  of  fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1909 
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Beckhard,  Martin,  New  York  City 
Beckwith,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Thos.  G.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Bent,  Edward  T.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Bij«r,  Nathan,  New  York  City 
Black,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Blaine,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Chicago,  III. 
Bliss,  C.  N.,  New  York  City 
Bliss,  Mrs.  "Walter  P.,  New  York  City 
Blunt,  fMiss  Katharine,  Poughkeep- 

sie,  N.  Y. 
Bonham,  Miss  E.  H.,  York,  Pa. 
Bonnell,  Henry  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boorman,  Miss  Laura,  Palmer,  Mass. 
Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Buckley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.,  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

Burbank,  A.  N.,  New  York  City 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Burr,  Mrs.  AUston,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Carpenter,  Geo.  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Clark,  Mrs.  L.  C,  New  York  City 
Coffin,  C.  A.,  New  York  City 
Cole,  Edward  F.,  New  York  City 
Colvin,  Miss  C,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
Cowing,  Miss  Grace  G.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Curtis,  W.  E.,  New  York  City 

Davis,  Chas.  Henry,  South  Yar- 
mouth, Mass. 

Dennis,  Dr.  L.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.,  New  York 
City 

Edwards,  Miss  L.  M.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Fraiser,  C.  H.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Frankfort,  M.,  New  York  City 
Feiss,  Julius,  Qeveland,  Ohio 
Feiss,  Paul  L.,  Qeveland,  Ohio 
Fels,  Mrs.  Samuel  S.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ferry,  Charles  H.,  New  York  City 
Frissell,  A.  S.,  New  York  City 
Floyd,  Mrs.  William,  New  York  City 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.,  New  York 
City 

Gardiner  Binding  &  Mailing  Co.,  New 

York  City 
Gray,  Miss  I.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gibson,  Henry  S.,  New  York  City 
Gifford,  Dr.  H.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Gilman,  Miss  Alice  I.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Gimbel,  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Golding,  Miss  Carolyn  E.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Gordon,  G.  A.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Gordon,  J.  B.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Goodman,  Miss  M.  A.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hall,  W.  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Hatfield,  Mrs.  Chas.  H.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Haynes,  Dr.  John  R.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Herrman,  Mrs.  Esther,  New  York 
City 

Hinchman,  Walter,  New  York  City 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
HoIIister,  Granger   A.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Howe,  Samuel,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Frederick  B.,  New  York 
City 

Jewett,  Miss  A.  N.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Arthur  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  J.  Herbert,  New  York 
City 

Jones,  Miss  Myrta  L.,  Qeveland,  Ohio 
Kelley,  Wm.  V.,  Chicago,  III. 
Kimball,  Miss  Hannah  S.,  West  New- 
ton, Mass. 
Knox,  John  Mason,  New  York  Gty 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  Bryan,  Chicago,  III. 
Letchworth,  Wm.  Pryor,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Levering,  Eugene,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lewis,  Theo.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lightner,  C.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Lord,  Daniel  M.,  Qiicago,  III. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  H.  S.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.,  Chicago,  III. 
Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Manierre  &  Manierre,  New  York  City 
Marks,  Martin  A.,  Qeveland,  Ohio 
Martin,  Mrs.  J.  Willis,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mason,  Alfred,  New  York  City 
Matheson,  Wm.  J.,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
MilhoIIand,  Jno.  E.,  New  York  City 
Millard,  Everitt  L.,  Chicago,  III. 
Moorhead,  Mrs.  John,  New  York  Gty 


Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P.t  New  York  Gty 
Morgan,  S.  Rowland,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Morton,  Miss  Mary,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 
Newbold,  John  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Norris,  Geo.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co.,  New 

York  City 
Paine,  Rev.  Geo.  L.,  Dorchester, 

Mass. 

Peabody,  Geo.  Foster,  New  York  City 

Pierrepont,  H.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  H.  K.,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Porter,  Mrs.  James  F.,  Habbard 
Woods,  III. 

Prentiss,  F.  F.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Randolph,  Mrs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reilly,  Leigh,  Chicago,  III. 

Republican,  The,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  D.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas 

Rogers,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Mrs.  "Wm.  C,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rowe,  J.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rowland,  Amory  E.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Satterlee,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  New  York  City 
Schmidlapp,  J.  G.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Schwab,  Rev.   L.  Henry,  Garden 

City,  L.  I. 
Sharman,  Mrs.  William,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Qaincy  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Simes,  Mrs.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 


Smith,  Ettgenc,  New  York  City 
Smith,  F.  M.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Smith,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Williamsbargh, 
Va. 

Smith,  Douglass,  Chicago,  III. 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Stewart,  William  R.,  New  York  City 
Taber,  Henry,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Taussig,  William,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thaw,  Benjamin,  New  York  City 
Titsworth,  Chas.  G.,  Newark,  N.  J* 
Torch,  E.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thorne,  Jonathan,  New  York  City 
Tucker,  Frank,  New  York  City 
Tuckerman,  Alfred,  New  York  City 
Tyler,  Miss  T.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Villard,  Oswald  Garrison,  New  York 
City 

Warner,  Miss  Grace,  Salisbury,  Conn. 
Weston,  Mrs.  S.  Burns,  Merion  Sta- 
tion, Pa. 

White,  Julian  LeRoy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
White,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Concord,  N. 
H. 

Williams,  Ellis  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Winthrop,  Miss  Marie,  New  York 
City 

Winter,  Hermann,  New  York  City 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Roger,  Readville, 
Mlass. 

Wolff,  Lewis  S.,  New  York  City 
Wolfenstein,  Dr.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CONTRIBUTORS  OF  LESS  THAN  $10.00.  ($86.00) 

McGrane,  Hugh  D.,  New  York  City 


Allen,  H.  C,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Bishop,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  New  York 
City 

Brine,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  New  York  City 
Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G.,  New  York 
City 

Butler,  Miss  Helen  C,  New  York  City 
Cheever,  Miss  Helen,  Boston,  Mass. 
Du  Bois,  Mrs.  Anna  G.,  New  York 
City 

Hirsch,  Chas.  S.,  New  York  City 
Hitch,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


McGrath,  James,  Boston,  Mass. 
Miller,  Daniel  S.,  New  York  City 
NicoII,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  New  York 
City 

Pendleton,  B.  H.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Rissmann,  Otto,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Wm.  R.,  New  York 
City 

Todd,  A.  M.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Williamson,  F.  Stuart,  New  York 
City 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  financial  stjpport  of  Charities  Publication  Committee  is  derived  from 
two  sources:  (a)  commercial  receipts;  (b)  contributions  by  co-operating 
subscribers  and  donors  to  its  general  educational  fund.  Detailed  statements 
covering  any  points  will  be  sent  on  application. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  October  I,  1909  

Commercial  receipts: 

Subscriptions  $21 ,098.89 

Advertising   4,158.04 

Miscellaneous    and  jobbing 

sales   4,366.51 


$5,594.78 


29,623.44 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Co-operating  subscribers  and  general   10,439.4 J 

Charity  Organization  Society  of 

the  City  of  New  York   $3,000.00 

Pledges   20,000.00     23,000.00  $68,657.63 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Editorial   9,717.09 

Publishing   30,166.06 

New  subscriptions   13,835.46 

Advertising   4,210.76 

Miscellaneous  and  jobbing  sales.  3,781.56 

Press  service   2,522.65  65,133.58 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1909   $3,524.05 

DETAIL  OF  GENERAL  EXPENSES  AS  ABOVE 

Salaries  and  wages  $20,318.40 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  mes- 
senger  295.64 

Transportation  and  express   1,070.59 

Stationery  and  printing   4,097.21 

Postage   4,493.46 

Furniture  and  fixtures   558.76 

Sundry  expenses   1 ,306.26 

Rent   1,200.00 

Advertising   100.00 

Printing  issues   17,655.48 

Paper   9,132.70 

Engravings   891.34 

Wrappers   346.00 

Jobbing   3,667.74  $65,133.58 
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mo  CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 

INTERNATIONAL 

"World's  Conference  Y.  "W.  C.  A.,  May  18-25.  Berlin.  Secretary, 
Ethel  iStevenson,  26  George  street,  Hanover  square,  London,  "W., 
England. 

International  Conference  on  "White  Slave  Traffic,  May.  Madrid, 
Spain.    Delegate,  Sadie  American,  448  Central  Park  "W.  New  York. 

International  Congress  of  Improved  Housing.  Vienna,  Austria. 
Last  week  in  May.  Executive  secretary,  "William  H.  Tolman,  29 
"West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  city. 

International  Committee  on  Congress  of  Public  and  Private  Re- 
lief, August.  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
University  of  Chicago,  III.  Subject:  Relief  of  the  Sick,  of  Aliens,  of 
"Widows  and  of  Children,  etc. 

International  Congress  of  Public  Relief  and  Private  Philanthropy, 
August  6-13.  For  information  apply  to  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort 
"Wayne,  Ind.  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  President  (corresponding 
officer),  A.  de  Krieger,  chef  de  departement  du  ministere  de  I'inte- 
rieur,  Copenhagen.  Treasurer  (subscriptions  30  fr.),  Georges  Rondel, 
inspecteur  general  des  services  administratifs  du  ministere  de  I'in- 
terieur.    161  Boulevard  Murat,  Paris,  France. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  September. 
Lugano,  Switzerland.  Secretary,  Prof.  Stephen  Bauer,  Basle,  Swit- 
zerland. 

Congres  International  des  Maladies  Professionelles,  Brussels, 
Belgium,  September  10-14.  Secretary,  Dr.  "W.  C.  Hanson.  State 
Board  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass. 

International  Anti-Tuberculosis  Conference,  October  5— 8.  Brus- 
sels. Secretary,  Dr.  G.  Pannwitz,  137  Berlinerstrasse,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

International  Convention  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
October  28—31.  Toronto,  Can.  Secretary,  Frederick  B.  Shipp,  124 
East  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York  city. 

International  Prison  Association,  October  2-8.  "Washington,  D. 
C.  Secretary,  D.  Guillaume,  Berne,  Switzerland.  United  States 
commissioner,  C.  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  January  13—15.  Boston,  Mass. 
Secretary,  Owen  R.  Love  joy.  Room  408,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York  city.    Subject:  Our  Child  Employing  Agencies. 

National  Gvic  Federation,  January  17—19.  "Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary,  D.  L.  Cease,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York  city.  Subject: 
Uniform  Legislation. 

National  Conference  on  Uniform  Legislation.  See  National  Civic 
Federation.    January  17. 

National  Consumers*  League,  March  J-2.  Milwaukee.  Secretary, 
Florence  Kelley,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  city. 
Subject:  A  Program  for  Conserving  the  Wage  Earners  Under 
Twenty-One  Years. 

National  Education  Association.  Joint  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  and  of  eight  societies  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. March  1-3,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn. 
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Religious  Education  Associatioiit  March  &— 19,  Nashvifle,  Tenn. 
Secretary,  Henry  F.  G)pe,  72  East  Madison  street,  [Chicago,  III. 
Subject:  The  Church  and  Education. 

National  Negro  Conference,  April  H— J6.  New  York.  Secretary, 
Mary  White  Ovington,  246  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sub- 
ject: Disfranchisement  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Negro. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  May.  Washington,  D.  C.  Secre- 
tary, Leila  Mechlin,  J  74 1  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Art  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Life  of  the  People. 

American  Peace  Society.  May.  Secretary,  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  31  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis. May  2—3.  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  city. 

American  Sanatarium  Association.  May  3.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hubert  Maxon  King,  Loomis  Sanatorium,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning  and  Congestion.  Rochester, 
May  2-4.  Secretary,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  South  Washington 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Congress  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (triennial).  May  3-5. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Simmons,  M.D.,  Journal 
of  American  Medical  Association,  535  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago, 
III. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy.  Baltimore,  Md., 
May  7.    Secretary,  Dr.  J.  F.  Munson,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

General  Federation  of  Women^s  Qubs.  May  11—18.  Cincinnati, 
O.    Secretary,  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Shick,  Wheatland,  Wyo. 

National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent,  Backward, 
Truant,  and  Delinquent  Children,  May  16— J  8.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary,  Elmer  L.  Coffeen,  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro, 
Mass. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities.  May  17—19.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Secretary,  Louis  H.  Levin,  411  West  Fayette  street,  Baltimore, 
Md.    Subjects:  Wife  Desertion,  The  Child,  etc. 

National  Probation  Officers  Association,  May  J  9— 26.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Secretary,  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  City  Hall,  St.  Louis.  Subject: 
Probation  in  Its  Relation  to  Other  Dispositions. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  May  19—26. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Secretary,  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Association  (meets  with 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  see).  Secre- 
tary, Hugh  Cavanaugh,  514  Main  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine.  June  4-6.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa.  Subject:  Physical  and 
Social  Havoc  of  the  Social  Plague. 

Federated  Boys*  Qubs.  June  7—8.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary, 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Room  308,  35  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Subjects:  Methods  of  Raising  Funds?  Small  Boy  Problem,  etc. 

Playground  Association  of  America.  June  7— H.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Braucher,  J  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
Subject:  Public  Recreation. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers.  June  J  0-15.  Denver,  Colo. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Birney,  806  Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Subject:  Child  Welfare  and  Intelligent  Mother- 
hood. 
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Child  Conference  for  Research  and  Welfare.  June  28 — July  I, 
"Worcester,  Mass.  Secretary,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  6  King  street,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

National  Prison  Association  (with  International  Prison  Associa- 
tion, which  see).  September  30.  Secretary,  Joseph  O.  Byers, 
RandaII*s  Island,  New  York. 

Associated  Fraternities  of  America,  August.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Secretary,  C.  H.  Robinson,  439  Unity  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

National  Fraternal  Congress.  August  16.  Detroit,  Mich.  Sec- 
retary, C.  A.  Gower,  National  Fraternal  Congress,  Lansing,  Mich. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  October 
II— 14.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  Rev.  Cornelius  ^H.  Patten,  14 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  No- 
vember 7.  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary,  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  Building,  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
November.  Secretary,  C.  R.  Richards,  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
City. 

National  Municipal  League,  November.  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American  Building,  Broad  street,  below 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STATE 

Minnesota  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tubercu- 
losis. January  26.  St.  Paul,  Minn,  Secretary,  Christopher  Easton, 
Capitol  Building,  St.  Paul. 

New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  February, 
Camden,  N.  J.  Secretary,  J.  Byron  Deacon,  Roger  "Williams  Build- 
ing, Seventeenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
March  15—16.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Secretary,  C.  A.  Julian,  M.D., 
Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Minnesota  Congress  on  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, March  17,  19. 

Alabama  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  March  19-22. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Secretary,  Maurice  Willows,  Boys*  Qub  and 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

South  Dakota  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  May. 
Watertown,  S.  D.    Secretary,  W.  H.  King,  Parker,  S.  D. 

Montana  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  May.  Hunter's  Hot  Springs. 
Secretary,  T.  D.  Tuttle,  Department  of  Health,  Helena,  Mont. 

Missouri  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
May.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  President,  George  Homan,  M.D.,  Odd  Fellows 
Building,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  May  6—13.  Chicago,  III.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting,  5109  McPherson  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Conference  Charities  and  Correction.  October. 
Guelph,  Ontario.  Secretary,  J.  J.  Kelso,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  October. 
Galesburg,  lU.  Secretary,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  51  Lasalle  street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Ohio  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  October.  Newark, 
Ohio.  Secretary,  H.  H.  Shircr,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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New  York  Branch  of  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
October.  New  York  city.  Secretary  Crystal  Eastman,  J  Madison 
aven«e.  New  York. 

Illinois  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  October,  Chicago,  III. 
Secretary,  Luke  Grant,  29  N.  Pine  aven«e,  Chicago^ 

Rhode  Island  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  October. 
Pawtacket.    Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Fowler,  Pawtwcket,  R.  I. 

Iowa  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  November.  Des 
Moines,  la.  Secretary,  George  Mogridge,  M.D.,  Iowa  Institute  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children,  Glenwood,  la.  Subjects:  State  Colony  for 
Epileptics;  More  Vital  Co-operation  Between  All  Social  Forces; 
Value  of  Preventive  Work. 

Maryland  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  November. 
Frederick,  Md.  Secretary,  H.  Wirt  Steele,  JOI  "W.  Saratoga  street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Missouri  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  November  10— J  2. 
Chillicothe,  Mo.  Secretary,  W.  T.  Cross,  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  Columbia,  Mo.  Subjects:  Comprehensive  Pro- 
gressive Legislation;  Civil  Service  in  State  Institutions. 

Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  November. 
Altoona,  Pa.  Secretary,  Fred.  S.  Hall,  J 338  Real  Estate  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  November 
I5-J7.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Wade,  U  D.  S. 
Morgan  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  Association  for  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis, 
December  18.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Secretary,  A.  S.  Warthin,  Ann 
Arbor. 


